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Independence of Ohio and Indiana Telephone Properties 
to be Maintained Irrespective of Brailey Interests. 


While TELEPHONY was on the press, new developments in the 
Situation brought about when James S. Brailey, Jr., recently 
obtained a maior stock interest in the U. S. Long Distance and 
Cuyahoga telephone companies of Ohio, and also of the Indianap- 
olis and New Long Distance companies of Indiana, made it neces- 
sary to change the make-up of the paper. The situation, as 
known up to the time of finally going to press, is as follows: 

Thursday afternoon, Nov. 4, there were prepared at Cleveland 
several suits. 

The purposes of these suits were, in the first place, to estab- 
lish who put up the money to obtain control of these properties, 
what their other business connections are, and their objects in 
the deal; and to prevent any actual transfer of control to hos- 
tile interests, or change in the set-up of the corporations in which 
Mr. Brailey holds an interest, which would be detrimental to 
the interests of Independent telephony in general, and in par- 
ticular to the Independent companies connecting with the lines 
of the U. S. Long Distance Telephone Company in Ohio, and the 
New Long Distance Company in Indiana. 

Whether Mr. Brailey has made the deal with money furnished 
by or for the Bell telephone company or not, long-distance and 
other plants in which Brailey is interested will remain Inde- 
pendent. 

This is guaranteed in the first place by the contracts with the 
Continental Telephone & Telegraph Company. This organization, 
which is destined to be henceforth a powerful factor in the up- 
building of the Independent telephone system throughout the 
middle west and eastern States, has a valid, legally binding con- 
tract for the interchange of service, and for pin space on the 
poles of the U. S. Long Distance and through this contract for 
the interchange of service with the Cuyahoga Telephone Com- 
pany. There is no doubt that the courts would refuse to permit 
the U. S. Long Distance Company to arbitrarily sever connec- 
tions with local companies, even if a heavy stock interest were 
in Bell hands. Furthermore, the Continental company is finan- 
cially competent, and stands ready to go forth, if ever the U. S. 
company should become unfriendly to Independent interests, and 
close up gaps in the system, or even duplicate parts of it, if this 
is essential in order to maintain and perfect the Independent 
long-distance system of Ohio and Indiana. 

The local companies of these states well know that the long 
distance systems in which Mr. Brailey has been interested have 
not supplied the states of Ohio and Indiana a complete and 
adequate toll service. At the present time there are many 
sections where Independent toll lines are built and owned by 
local companies, and there would be a very substantial Inde- 
pendent long-distance system if the U. 8S. and New Long Dis- 
tance lines were wiped off the map today. For these reasons 
the local companies in Ohio are sitting quietly and watching 
developments, secure of their own position in their strength of 
local ownership and predominant subscription lists, and with all 
the guarantees that reasonable business prudence could require 
that Independent long-distance facilities will be greatly improved 
in the near future. 

The Continental company, although its organization and plans 
have been carried on very quietly until the present time, is con- 
trolled by men who have demonstrated their faith in and loyalty 
to the Independent telephone industry. It is amply provided 
with funds for building long-distance lines where necessary and 
warranted by the co-operation of local companies, and has con- 
tracts providing for interchange of service, pin space on poles, 
etc., with several hundred Independent companies, including all 
the larger organizations, and particularly those operating long- 
distance lines of their own, between the Missouri and Hudson 
rivers. This organization is apparently destined to be the back- 
bone of a great Independent system, and its co-operation, with a 
more hearty union of business interests of the companies oper- 
ating local exchanges, will bring about a completion of service 
and financial conditions which will be most advantageous to all 
the Independent companies throughout the country. 

Clarence Brown, of Toledo, is Mr. Brailey’s personal attorney, 
and would have been associated with him in any attempts to 
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trade with the Bell telephone company. As Clarence Brown 
was the attorney who prosecuted for the Independents the anti- 
trust suits against the Bell telephone company in Ohio, if .the 
Bell company did supply money for the recent deal it may be 
extremely fortunate for the Independent telephone business that 
the present situation has reached a climax before these suits 
have gone to the higher courts. Under the present condition suits 
will be prosecuted with vigor and with the undoubted object 
of winning a victory for the Independents, by attorneys not di- 
rectly or indirectly connected with the Bell companies or their 
associates. 

One hundred men associated with the Ohio Independent Tele- 
phone Association met in Columbus on Friday, October 29, to 
consider the present situation. At this meeting Brailey was present, 
and, to a committee and later in the open meeting, absolutely 
fenied, as he had done before, that he or his associates in 
control of the stock of the U. S., Cuyahoga, Indianapolis and 
New Long-Distance companies, were in any way connected with 
the Bell interests. The situation was thoroughly discussed, 
among the speakers being Lewis Brucker of Mansfield; Frank A. 
Davis of Columbus; and, representing the International Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, H. D. Critchfield of Chicago and 
B. G. Hubbell of Buffalo. 

At the close of the meeting a committee of 15 was appointed 
by Chairman Frank L. Beam, and given power, by resolution, to 
act for the Independent interests in the present situation. 

This committee consists of the following: Frank L. Beam, 
Mount Vernon; Lewis Brucker, Mansfield; D. J. Cable, Lima; 
H. M. Daugherty, Columbus; W. D. Rush, Greenville; Mark Cook, 
Mount Gilead; A. J. Hess, Sidney; W. F. Laubach, Akron; W. 
Guy Jones, Delaware; Washington Hyde, Warren; H. D. Critch- 
field, Chicago; W. G. Thompson, Hamilton; G. P. Thorpe, Wil- 
mington; W. H. Cary, Millersburg; W. A. Norton, Kenton. The 
chairman, and G. R. 


special committee elected Lewis Brucker 
Johnston secretary, and appointed a sub-committee of five con- 
sisting of Messrs. Brucker, Daugherty, Cable, Critchfield and 


Jones for active work. 

The Ohio Home Telephone Company, incorporated recently, was 
organized at a meeting held in Cleveland by the election of 
Will Christy, Akron, president; S. W. Harper, Wheeling, W. Va., 
vice-president; H. A. Huxhurst, Cleveland, secretary and treas- 
urer. The officers were named in order to be in a position to 
close the lease for the operation of the lines of the United 
States Telephone Company in case the new owners desire to 
carry out the tentative agreement, 

Although it has been suspected that in the present 
Brailey was backed by Bell money, the suspicion has not 
confirmed, and not only has Mr. Brailey denied the fact, but rep- 
resentatives of Bell companies have denied knowledge of such a 
deal. 

Horace F. Hill, vice-president and general manager of the 
Central Union Telephone Company stated to TELEPHONY’S repre- 
sentative at Indianapolis that he ‘tis not possessed of any knowl- 
edge or information affirming the rumor to the effect that Mr. 
Brailey’s activity was in the interest of the Bell people. It 
would be more reasonable to suspect that one of the big telegraph 
companies was back of the scheme to purchase controlling in- 
terest in the big Independent companies included in the reported 
deal.”’ 


deal Mr. 
been 





Independent Strength on the Pacific Coast. 

Los Angeles, in the telephone world, is a name that stands 
for extraordinary development combined with a remarkably 
The telephone history of this place has 

While the and the 


problems of business management which have been worked 


rapid rate of growth. 
been truly wonderful. technical features 
out to provide efficient service and care for this rapid expansion 


are, in themselves, of the greatest interest, yet we believe 
that the successful carrying out of the investment proposition 
is one of the most notable incidents of the development of this 
system. The necessity everywhere met in the telephone business 
of constantly securing new funds to provide facilities required 
by the public, ever increasing in numbers and in need of com- 
muication facilities, has undoubtedly been one of the most 
pressing problems of the management. That this demand has 
been met would be shown clearly, if it were not apparent in 
other ways, by the table of growth figures included in the 
article contributed by Mr. Cass, which occupies the leading 
position in this week’s issue of TELEPHONY. But, 1n inviting 
Pacific 


phone situation, his views of the Independent telephone as 


him to discuss certain phases of the Coast tele- 


an investment in general and locally, were especially sought. 
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It is interesting to observe that one who has had such 
extensive and so successful experience in attracting funds to 
the enterprise under his control bases his arguments on the 
fundamental propositions: First, of the great utility of the 
telephone, which assures a continuance of growth, and inci- 
dentally a correspondingly Local 
management is dwelt upon as a factor assuring the economical 


sure, increasing income. 


operation of the property, which is essential to prevent waste of 


the funds to deveiop the system. 





The National Civic Federation and Trust Legislation. 

Frederick P. Fish, formerly president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., is a member of the committee of the 
National Civic Federation, which has been appointed to draft 
and recommend to Congress amendments to the Sherman 
anti-trust law, 

A recent document of the Federation states that “the deep 
elements of our nation 


interest of the active and controlling 


in this subject was indicated by the appointment of over a 


thousand delegates by governors of States and by national 
organization of industrial, commercial, agricultural and manu- 
facturing interests to the Trust Conference, held in Chicago 
The 


its resolutions declared that the enforcement of the 


under the auspices of this organization. conference in 
Sherman 
act had revealed the necessity for legislation which shall main- 
tain all that the Sherman act was intended to secure, and safe- 
The Federa- 


fol- 


guard interests it was never expected to affect. 


tion’s effort to secure amendment of the Anti-Trust act 
lowed.”’ 

In some minds a certain amount of doubt may arise as to 
the propriety of membership on such a committee for a man 
whose business affiliations have been, and are such as those 
Fish. 


and vigorously advocated the theory that a certain great busi- 


of Mr. For years, in an official capacity, he persistently 


ness is a natural monoply. His championship of this theory 
endured in the face of the growth of a competition which has 
spread far more rapidly than the business of the company de- 
siring and attempting to perpetuate, and later to re-establish, 
a monopoly; and in the face of legal opposition, even today in 
progress, and based in part upon the very law which he now 
proposes to modify. So Mr. Fish is, to some extent, if he 
possesses the ordinary share of what we call human nature, 
liable to be biased in his views. He stood out against the pre- 
vailing current so long as to raise a reasonable presumption 
that on this subject his views are the result of unsound habits 
of thought. 

The National Civic Federation is popularly believed to aim 
to work for the good of the country as a whole. There is a 
possibility that the work done is the anti-trust law commit- 
tee by a man whose business interests, and resultant liability 
to mental bias, are such as those of Mr. Fish, even though his 
personal integrity is recognized, might prejudice the efforts of 
the National Civic Federation. Opponents would find it easier 
to convince the public that its activities were in part based upon 
evidence given undue weight on account of its origin with or 
collection by close associates of a member of the committee. 

In any event, those persons who are opposed to the natural 
monopoly theory for the telephone industry will find it inter- 


esting to keep an eye on this committee and its work. 








Independent Telephony in Southern California 


Remarkable Growth at Los Angeles and Vicinity—Foundation of Investment Strength—Why Independents 
Succeed—San Francisco—Long-Distance Lines 


By A. B. Cass 
President, Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Los Angeles. 


Los Angeles, the metropolis of Southern California, and 
of the Southwest, is a firm and strong supporter of the 
Independent telephone. In only seven years operation the 
telephones in service now number (Nov. 1, 1909), no less 
than 33,503. 

The yearly growth has been: 


REE BE. GS chs scones ste dcecthestassduneaes 10,492 
BPCCOTMCE SE. SOE noo mosis os aie owe maciwoeselen sion 15,110 
EPOCUMOR AT SS oaeic sine ors wnls oe Reims bs wae wows es 20,125 
PICCOMMICE AT, TO oa isiw o.5 ooo: wknanrnae edna dale Sep melon 26,192 
PE OA, SOE or ites eC ee ree 28,604 
POU Oe B8 TOO anon eos arsials curs ine Mate Se east oe 30,137 
PEOWCMUNEE GE. BI ooo ee es ese ae hea 33,503 


During these years all kinds of obstacles have been en- 
countered, but the Independent telephone has triumphed 
over them all, and is today firmly and increasingly en- 
trenched in the business, profession- , 
al and social life of the city, with its 


affairs by telephone. It would take more than all the space 
in an entire issue of TELEPHONY to detail all the needs for 
and uses of the telephone. 

As in the case of national and other banks locally owned, 
the good will of each local Independent telephone company 
becomes increasingly valuable as populations and telephone 
use increase. Like “penny postage,” the telephone industry 
and particularly Independent telephony, “grows with what 
it feeds on.” The more local companies put in operation, 
the greater the telephonic facility offered to the public, 
and so the more telephones will be put in service. And the 
funds for making these installations are forthcoming be- 
cause it is patent to all that investment in a popular public 
necessity, one that is needed in all kinds of financial weath- 
ers, must be safe and profitable. 

It can reasonably be expected ihat Los Angeles will have 
a population of at least a million by 
1925; and that the bringing to the 





population of almost 325,000 growing 
at the rate of from 25,000 to 30,000 
a year. 

Not only in the city of Los Ange- 
les, but in nearly all the other cities 
and towns of Southern California, is 
the Independent telephone prefer- 
ably in use. Santa Monica and other 
seaside suburbs of the city of Los An- 
geles have well-patronized Independent 
companies of their own, as in fact 
have practically all the cities and 
towns from Santa Barbara in the 
north to San Diego in the south. 
Fully 65,000 Independent telephones 
are in service in the eight counties 
of Southern California, while all the 
Independent systems in this “Gar- 
den of the West” are in touch with 
each other through the United 
States Long Distance Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. 

As avenues for investment the 
stocks and bonds of Independent 








city of the water of the Owens 
River, at a cost of from twenty to 
thirty millions of dollars, with the 


immense surplus which will be 
available for power purposes, will 
make Los Angeles and Southern 


California a manufacturing center, 
as well as what it is now, the finest 
pleasure and health resort in the 
United States. By that time the 
people will be still more educated 
as to the value of telephone service, 
and the Independent company of 
Los Angeles alone will be serving 
at least 150,000 patrons. 

It is fair to presume that the 
growth of Southern California, and, 
indeed, of all California, will be in 


proportion. In the near future the 
stocks and bonds of the Los An- 
geles Independent company and 


also of the other Independent com- 
panies through the state, will be the 
most sought after of any securities 
on the market. Bonds and stocks 








telephone companies are safe and 
attractive—first, because the utility Mr. A 
is a popular necessity in constant 

and growing use, and, second, because the companies are 
handled with great economy. Being locally managed and 
owned, it is not necessary to charge to “plant account” 
and falsely carry as assets, items which belong to “expense 
account” in order to make, to foreign owners and foreign 
officials, an apparently profitable showing. 

The figures scheduled above as to the growth of the 
(Independent) Home Telephone & Telegraph Company 
of Los Angeles, are evidence that there is no visible limit 
to the possible development in each city, town, or locality. 
Fopulation grows and telephones grow; business grows, 
and more telephones are put in. In offices where formerly 
only one telephone was in use, there are now two, three, 
four, five, six or more in constant service. In the offices 
of large concerns there is a telephone on almost every desk. 
By the use of small sub-stations the telephone can be, and is 
carried to suburb after suburb. If they so choose, capitalists 
and business men can stay in their homes and manage their 


. B. Cass. 


based on a necessity of life must be 
“A-1” in every market. 

The growth of the Los Angeles Independent plant is 
phenomenal. It is built and building with the best material, 
and is equipped and being equipped with the most up-to- 
date equipment in the most substantial manner. This is 
the surest way of affording the best possible service to the 
public, a condition absolutely necessary for success. 

The San Francisco Home Telephone Company is now 
installing about 200 telephones per day, and the people are 
simply delighted at the relief the service is giving them. 
The company has spared no necessary expense in construct- 
ing its plant, and it is undoubtedly the best equipped one in 
the world, being entirely of cable construction, largely un- 
derground, and equipped with the latest devices. 

Southern California will soon be connected with them by 
a long-distance line, which will be the best that money and 
brains can construct. When completed, this long-distance 
line will be a source of profit to the Los Angeles and other 
local companies and a convenience to their subscribers. 
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The Humming Telephone’ 


A Contribution to the Theoretical and Practical Analysis of Its Behavior 


By A. E. Kennelly and Walter L. Upson 


The following paper describes the salient features of an 
experimental research on the humming telephone, conduct- 
ed in the Graduating School of Applied Science of Harvard 
University during the year 1907-08, and discusses an elemen- 
tary mathematical theory which the observations appear to 
indicate and support. 

Definition—A “humming telephone” is a connection of: 

1. A telephone receiver, or ordinary hand ’phone. 

2. A telephone transmitter, or ordinary carbon micro- 
phone. 

3. A source of electric power, such as a voltaic battery 
and telephone induction coil, with the receiver in such elec- 
tric and acoustic relation to the transmitter, that it is able 
to emit a sustained note or hum. This auto-excited hum may 
be so loud as to be heard in a distant room through several 
partitions. 

Historical Outline.—The fact that a telephone receiver held, 
either in contact with, or close to, the face of its transmitter 
may cause the production of a hum or singing tone, appears 
to have been first observed by Mr. A. S. Hibbard in Sep- 
tember, 1890. This experimental fact is now well known to 
telephonists. In many cases, it is only necessary to lift a 
subscriber’s telephone from its hook, and hold it face to 
face with its transmitter, in order to produce a loud hum. 

The only published investigation of the humming tele- 
phone that the authors have succeeded in finding is an im- 
portant paper by Mr. F. Gill, read before a meeting of the 
Dublin Local Section of the Institution of Electrical Engi- 
neers in April, 1901, and printed in the Journal of the Insti- 
tution of Electrical Engineers, 1901-02, Vol. XX XI, No 153, 
pp. 388-399. Very briefly, the salient experimental facts re- 
ported in this valuable paper are: 

1. The reversal of the telephone receiver connections in 
the circuit alters the pitch of the auto-excited tone, the pitch 
being higher for one direction, and lower for the other di- 
rection, of connection. 

2. The pitch of the tone may also be altered by chang- 
ing: (a) the inductance, capacity or resistance of the cir- 
cuit, or circuits; (b) the strength of current in the micro- 
phone transmitter; (c) the distance between the receiver and 
transmitter diaphragms; (d) pressure on either of the dia- 
phragms. 

The Gill paper does not discuss the theory of the subject 
beyond suggesting that the phase retardation of the acoustic 
impulses reaching the transmitter from the receiver has a 
controlling influence on the pitch of the tone. 

The research reported in this paper may be regarded as 
extending the investigation from the stage reached in Gill’s 
paper to a stage which admits of a first approximation the- 
ory. A large amount of research remains, however, to be 
carried on in the future, before the experimental and theo- 
retical analysis of this fascinating but complex phenomenon 
can be regarded as satisfactorily nearly complete. 

Method of Observation Employed—As pointed out in Gill’s 
paper, the pitch of the note emitted by the humming tele- 
phone, although substantially constant under fixed condi- 
tions, is affected by almost any change in the apparatus, in 
a seemingly most intricate manner. In order, therefore, to 
study the effect of varying one particular variable at a time, 
the device was hit upon of acoustically connecting the re- 


*Reprinted from Proceedings American Philosophical Society, 
Vol. XLVII, 1908. 
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ceiver and transmitter diaphragms in a definitely controlla- 
ble way by means of telescoping tubes fitting on to the re- 
ceiver and transmitter faces. These tubes, and also the 
standard electric connections, are indicated in Fig. 1. 
The transmitter was kept stationary, with one end of the 
tube covering and secured to its cone. The receiver was 















































Transmitter. Receiver. 
Tube Length 
{oy = _— 
Sil-Ammeter 5: : H yy? 
H f 
Ni se anaes 
Battery. Induction Coil. Reversing Switch. 
Fig 1. Diagram of Humming Telephone Connections. 


fastened, on a sliding wooden carriage, to the other end of 
the telescoping tube. The distance between the faces of 
the two instruments could be varied at will by pulling out, 
or pushing in, the telescoping tube-sections. The average 
current in the primary circuit was measured with a Weston 
d.c. milliammeter. The pitch of the humming note was 
measured approximately by the ear, with the aid of a num- 
ber of short organ pipes, and, in some instances, with the 
aid of a violin. The voltaic battery used consisted of a se- 
lected number (from two to nine, but usually four) of 25- 
The reversing switch in 
terminals to be 


ampere-hour lead storage cells. 
the secondary circuit enabled the _ receiver 
reversed at will. 

The Telescoping Tubes—The tubes were made of heavy 
wrapping paper. Their internal diameters varied from 5 cm. 
(2 in.) to 6 cm. (21-3 in.) They were used in lengths of 
65 cm. (25% in.), with a few shorter and longer sections 
for special measurements. The substance of which the 
tubes was composed did not appreciably affect the observa- 
tions. It was found, however, that if the telescoping sec- 
tions did not fit fairly tightly, erratic results were obtained. 

The Transmitters—The transmitters used were of the 
standard Western Electric Co. type and manufacture. The 
diaphragm in these instruments was of aluminum, 6.32 cm. 
(2.49 in.) in total diameter, and 0.55 mm. (0.022 in.) thick, 
over a coating of Japan varnish on one face. The dia- 
phragm was loaded at its center with one of the desk elec- 
trodes of the carbon microphone. The diaphragm was 
damped by being clamped between rubber rings to an in- 
ternal diameter of 4.8 cm. (1.9 in.), and also by the applica- 
tion of a pair of rubber-tipped flat metal springs to areas 
between the center and edge. The resistance of the micro- 
phone varied between the approximate limits of 20 ohms 
when quiescent, and 110 ohms when in powerful vibration. 

The Receivers—The receivers used in most of the meas- 
urements were of the standard bipolar Western Electric 
Co.’s type, known as No. 122, having poles 1.40.2 cm. 
(0.55<0.08 in.), separated by 0.82 cm. (0.325 in.). They had 
a resistance of 210 ohms, and an inductance of 0.025 henry, 
at a frequency of 1,000 ~. With steady currents, their 
resistance, at 15° C., was about 70 ohms. The diaphragm 
of varnished ferrotype iron had an external diameter of 
5.5 cm. (2.17 in.), a clamping diameter of 4.95 cm. (1.95 in.) 
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and a thickness, over varnish, of 0.292 mm. (0.0115 in.). Its 
weight was 4.0 grammes. 

The Induction Coil—The induction coil used was of the 
standard Western Electric Co.’s type, known as No. 13. Its 
resistances and inductances were taken as follows: 























Frequency | Resistance at 18° Cc. = Self-Inductance. ; Mutual 
Sycles per " i} : nductance, 
Primar Secondary | Primary Secondary H ‘ 
second. jonni Ohms. Henrys. | Henrys. _—— 
° 1,62 | 20.3 | | 
1,000 3.2 48.1 } 0.0044 0.0765 0.0172 








The principal dimensions of the coil were: Length over 
ll 8.2 cm. (3.16 in.). Interflange 6.3 cm. (2.5 in.). Diame- 
ter over outside cover 2-5 cm. (1 in.). Internal diameter of 
core tube 0.75 cm. (0.296 in.). Diameter of iron wires in 
core 0.0356 cm. (0.014 in.). Total number of iron wires in 
core about 75. 

Observation Series No. 1. Effect of Shortening the Tube.— 
Commencing with the connections of Fig. 1, a battery of 
of 8.6 volts, and a tube length of 267 cm., as indicated in Fig. 

2 on the scale of abscissas, a loud steady note between G”4 
and A” (850 ~) was sustained in the telephone. The 
pitch of this note is shown at P on the upper zig-zag line J. 
The current strength, on the d.c. milliammeter, as shown at 
p on the lower zig-zag line J, was 130 milliamperes. When 
the telescopic tube was gradually shortened, the pitch of the 
note steadily rose, until it reached Q, at A”% (920 ~), 
with 240 cm. of tube-length, and a primary current strength 
q of 200 mas. The intensity of the note near 920 ~ was 
ordinarily somewhat weaker than when near 825 ~. On 
continuing to shorten the tube, the pitch suddenly broke 
from Q, at 920 ~, to R at 825 ~. Pushing in the tube 
further, the pitch would again climb steadily to TJ, at 201 
cm., with a new maximum of current. Beyond this point, 
the pitch would break suddenly to U, at 810 ~. Again 
it would climb to /v, at 170 cm. and suddenly collapse to X. 
Continuing in this manner, the pitch would alternately rise 
to maxima and break suddenly to minima, along the pitch 
zig-zag J. At the breaks of pitch, the current would some- 
times break to a lower value, as at ¢, u; or break to an up- 
per value, as at w, *; or vary suddenly in rate of change, 
without discontinuity in magnitude, as at g. Repeating the 
experiment, the zig-zag lines of pitch and of current would 
be repeated, not exactly but substantially, the variations be- 
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Effect of Shortening Tube and of Reversing Receiver 
Connections, 


Fig. 2. 


ing due not merely to observational error, but also to vari- 
ations in the behavior of the transmitter. 

The zig-zag pitch line PORST is found to be somewhat 
irregular. The slants are by no means regularly parallel. 
The breaks QTW are neither regularly elevated, nor regu- 
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larly spaced. The only substantial regularity is in the spac- 
ing along the pitch line G’# of 825~. The intersections of 
the ascending branches with this line lie approximately 40 cm. 
apart, at 110, 150, 190, 230 and 270 cm., or in accordance with 
the series 30 + 40m cm., where m is any positive integer. 

As regards the current curve pqrst, its points of minima 
b, r, % ete, correspond fairly well to the ascending inter- 
sections of the pitch line with the line of G’# 825~. The 
points of maxima gq, t, x, etc., occur near to the breaks in the 
pitch O, T, W, etc. Minimum primary current was noticed to 
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Fig. 3. Humming Note Frequencies and Primary Current 


Strengths with Short Tubes. 


be associated with maximum microphonic activity of vibration. 
Feeble action in the microphone, on the other hand, was found 
to be associated ordinarily with increase of primary current. 

Observation Series 2. Effect of Shortening the Tube with 
Reversed Receiver Terminals.—Curves II, in Fig. 2, represent 
the behavior of note pitch and primary current, as the tube 
was shortened from 265 cm. to 80 cm., with the terminals of 
the receiver reversed. Their general characters are similar 
to those of curves /. The two sets of curves indicate the effect 
which would be produced by reversing the receiver terminals 
at any particular tube-length within the abcve range. Thus, 
at S, or 220 cm., a reversal would lower the pitch from 870 ~ 
on curve J to K, at 810 ~, on curve JJ. On the other hand, 
a reversal made on curve J, at V, of 825 ~, would raise the 
pitch to N of 900 ~ on curve JJ, so that whether the reversal 
produces a rise or fall of pitch depends, in general, upon 
whether the reversal is effected above or below the mean pitch 
of G"#, 825 ~. 

The only apparent regularity in the pitch line J// lies in 
the spacing of the ascending intersections with the line of 
mean pitch G”# (825~.) These occur near to 90, 130, 
170, 210 and 250 cm. of tube-length, or according to the 
series 10 + 40m cm. On the mean-pitch line, the ascending 
intersections of one curve lie approximately 20 cm. from, or 
midway between, those of the other curve. 

The note frequencies and primary current strengths for 
tubes of less than 60 cm. in length are given in Fig. 3, com- 
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mencing at 60 cm. and shortening down to about 1 cm., 
when the receiver face came into contact with the transmit- 
ter face (cone removed), and so prevented closer approach. 
Curves J and JJ of Fig. 3 correspond to curves J and JJ of 
Fig 2, respectively, and indicate the effect of reversing the 
receiver terminals. It may be observed that following the 
pitch line J, the ascending branch intersects the mean-fre- 
quency line of 825 ~, at a tube-length of 30 cm., for the 
last time. Shortening the tube beyond this point, the pitch 
rises until it reaches e” of 1,300 ~, at 12.5 cm., and at 
a primary current strength of 300 mas. Here the note breaks 
without descending to a new low note. There is silence 
with this connection of the receiver between 12.5 cm. and o 
cm. With the transmitter and receiver touching each 
other, it was possible to produce almost any note between 
620 ~ and 1,300~, by giving suitable opening to the air 
at one side. If, however, the outside air was shut off, 
and the air between the transmitter and receiver dia- 
phragms was cylindrically enclosed, by bringing their faces 
into full opposition and contact, no note could be obtained. 

If we follow pitch curve JJ, we find that the ascending 
branches intersect the mean-frequency line at 50 cm. and at 
10 cm. The pitch 866~ was obtained steadily when the 
transmitter and receiver faces were in full contact, corres- 
ponding to a “tube-length” of 1 cm. With this connection 
of receiver terminals, no other note, or variety of notes, 
could be obtained at contact. 

A telescoping tube of 9 meters (29.5 ft.) total length was 
used in one series of measurements, and the results appear 
in Fig. 4. They were all obtained with diminishing tube- 
lengths, or with compression of. the telescoping tube. The 
small crosses indicate discontinuities produced at the _ re- 
moval of sections of tube when finished with. In regard to 
the pitch line, it will be seen that it corresponds to curve J 
of Figs. 2 and 3. That is, it crosses the mean-frequency line 
of 825~ ascending at 30+ 40m cm. with a fair degree of 
precision. With the shortest tube, the range in pitch-frequency 
was from 740~ to 1,060 ~, or through 320~. At the full 
length of 9 meters, this range fell to 75 ~~. The ultimate limit 
tended apparently to the mean-pitch frequency of G”# 825 ~. 
The average note was above this pitch; but this was probably 
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to maxima at the breaks. The differences in current 
strength become, however, less marked as the tube is longer, 
the minimum currents rising, as the length increases, by 
about 40 mas. in 9 meters, indicating steadily reduced ac- 
tion in the transmitter with increasing distance. Since the 
current rose to 260 mas. when the transmitter diaphragm 
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Fig. 5. Effect of Lengthening and Shortening the Tube. 
was entirely out of acticn, we should expect, at this rate, 


to be able to sustain the humming note to a total tube- 
length of 40 meters; but no tests were actually made be- 
yond 9 meters. 

Observation Series 3. Effect of Lengthening the Tube.—Fig. 
5 indicates the relative effects produced by lengthening, as com- 
pared with shortening, the telescoping tube joining the trans- 
mitter and receiver in Fig. 1, using the same apparatus and 
connections as in Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4. The heavy or continuous 
lines in Fig. 5 show the effects of shortening the tube, or cor- 
respond to curves J in Fig. 2. The broken lines show the 
effects of lengthening the tube. It will be observed that the 
points of maximum and minimum current agree fairly well. 
The ascending intersections of the pitch lines with the mean- 
frequency of G”"# 825 ~, lie near together, and approximately 
conform to the series 30 + 40m cm. of tube-length. The points 
of break in pitch do not, however, agree, and the distances be- 
tween corresponding pairs of breaks in pitch increase as the 
tube-length is greater, being 4 cm. at A, 9 at B, 11 at C, 13 at 
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Fig. 4. Frequency and Primary Current Curves for Tube-Lengths up to 920 cms. Steadily Reduced in Length, 
8.6 Volts in Primary Circuit. 


because the tube was being compressed. Reference to Fig. 5 
will show that, when shortening the tube, the average pitch lies 
above the mean of 825~; while in lengthening the tube, the 
average pitch lies below. 

The primary current strength in Fig. 4 tends, in general, 


to minima at the mean-frequency pitch of 825~, and 





tations of space, it was found that these distances between cor- 
responding breaks continued to increase until they reached 
about 20 cm., after which they shortened again to commence a 
new expanding series. 
Observation Series 4. 
Reciprocating, the Motion of the Tube. 


Effect of Alternately Reversing, or 
Humming Cycles.—lIf, 
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when compressing the telescopic tube, and when the note broke 
from a higher to a lower pitch, the tube was immediately ex- 
tended again, the note would continue to lower in pitch for a 
little while, and then break back to a higher pitch. By mov- 
ing the tube in and out, like a concertina, over this range, the 
pitch would break to and fro in a very regular way. The cor- 
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Fig. 6. Humming Cycles with Cyclic Changes in Tube Lengths. 


responding reverse action would also occur if the motion com- 
menced with extension. These conditions are shown in Fig. 6. 
Commencing at the point O, with 110 cm. of tube-length, on 
the mean frequency of 825~, if we shorten or compress the 
tube to 90.5 cm., we reach P at 900~, near A”#. The note 
then breaks to Q at 780~. Increasing the tube-length back to 
95 cm., we reach R at 770~. The note then breaks upwards 
to S at 880~. This humming cycle PQRS, could be repeated 
indefinitely with a considerable degree of precision as to pitch 
and tube-length; but with a more moderate degree of precision 
as to primary current strength. Similarly, the cycle TUVW, of 
10.5 cm. amplitude in length, and 100~ amplitude in pitch, 
might be repeated indefinitely. The amplitudes and areas of 
these humming cycles vary at different breaking points. 

Purity of Humming Tone.—With the greater tube-lengths, 
shortly before the break of pitch occurred, there was frequently 
noted an appearance of the new tone in advance. As the break- 
ing point was approached, the old tone dwindled, while the 
new tone strengthened. At the break, the old tone, already 
faint, would suddenly cease. Consequently, before breaking, 
both the old and new tones might be recognized, forming a 
sort of trill, or combination tone. This association of simul- 
taneous tones had the effect of maintaining the primary cur- 
rent strength more nearly uniform. With the shorter tube- 
lengths, which involved a greater jump of frequency at the 
breaks, these combination tones were rarely heard, and the 
old note would break suddenly into the new note without any 
suggestion of a trill. 

In some of the observations, the notes, aside from the above- 
mentioned trilling near to the breaking points, gave acoustical 
evidence of multiple tones. Occasionally, the principal tone 
was accompanied by an octave overtone. The octave might be 
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either the first octave below, or the first octave above, the prin- 
cipal tone. Such overtones were comparatively faint. At 
other times, the superposed tone, instead of being harmonic 
to the principal tone, appeared to differ therefrom by only 
about one tone on the musical scale. This inharmonic super- 
posed tone was also relatively faint with respect to the prin- 
cipal tone. Generally, however, no superposed tones could be 
discerned, and the note was clear and flute-like in quality. Ir- 
regularities in the fitting of the telescoping tube-sections, or in 
other acoustic connections, were found to be productive of 
superposed notes. 


(To be continued) 





Bark Affects Penetration of Wood Preservatives. 


The U. S. Forest Service has gone into the study of 
every phase of wood preservation, and as progress is made 
in new experiments, important facts are brought to light 
which heretofore have been given little or no attention. 
One of the features in the work of wood preservation which 
has been neglected is the effect of patches of inner bark 
on wood in preventing the proper penetration of the preserva- 
tives. 

Before timber is subjected to preservative treatment, it is 
customary to remove the bark. Unless this is done very 
thoroughly, however, patches of the inner bark will remain 
on the wood. This thin inner bark or skin adheres very 
closely, and is difficult to remove without the use of a 
drawing-knife, unless the timber is cut when the “sap is 
going up.” 

Until recently, it does not seem to have been realized that 
this bark presented a very effectual hindrance to the pene- 
tration of creosote. In conducting some tests on the treat- 
ment of pine in Louisiana and Alabama, in 1907 and 1908, 
it was noticed by a representative of the Forest Service 
that very little or no creosote entered the wood through 
even the thinnest layer of adhering bark. 

The same thing was discovered by the management of 
one of the large creosoting companies in the South, and 
steps were immediately taken to see that every particle of 
bark was removed from piling and other timbers. While 
it is probable that the bark of all species is not as resistant 
as that of pipe, it is not known how the different species 
rank in this respect. 

In the creosote treatment of timbers, it is rarely that the 
entire stick is penetrated by the preservative. The value 
of the treatment consists largely in the creating of an ex- 
terior antisetpic zone around the untreated interior portion. 
If this outer zone be broken, the value of the treatment is 
to a large extent lost. 

In the case of piling, the effect of any small portion of 
untreated wood extending from the outer surface to the in- 
terior of the pile is especially injurious, because of the 
manner in which teredos work. The teredo enters the wood 
when small, making but a tiny hole, perhaps no larger than 
a pinhead. As they grow, they increase the size of their 
borings, and if present in large numbers, they will very 
quickly so riddle and weaken a pile, that it will break off 
with a very slight strain. Access to the interior of a treated 
pile might readily be gained through small untreated por- 
tions of the outer surface of the wood, which, because of 
bark adhering at time of treatment, absorbed no preserva- 
tive, with the result that all of the interior untreated por- 
tion would be riddled, leaving only the exterior creosoted 
shell sound. It is probable that many of the failures of 
creosoated piling are due to this cause. 

With other forms of timber, the effect may not be so 
quickly seen or so disastrous, but in a similar manner de- 
cay may extend to the interior through any untreated por- 
tions communicating with the exterior. 











Poles Purchased in 1908 


The annual Federal report on the statistics of forest 
products, of which this report constitutes a part, is com- 
piled through the cooperation of the Bureau of the Census 
in the Department of Commerce and Labor and the Forest 
Service in the Department of Agriculture. The work is 
conducted under the direct supervision of a committee of 
four, consisting of W. M. Steuart, chief statistician for 
manufactures, and J. E. Whelchel, expert chief of division, 
representing the Bureau of the Census, and R. S. Kellogg, 
assistant forester, and A. H. Pierson, forest assistant, 
representing the Forest Service. 

The data are based upon the reports from consumers 
of poles. The usual method of correspondence was em- 
ployed in obtaining the information for 1908, while for 
1907 it was collected by special agents, in connection with 
the census of electrical industries, from all purchasers ex- 
cept steam railroads. The generally hearty cooperation 
on the part of the pole consumers greatly expedited the 
work of securing the data for the later year and made 
the publication of the figures at a much earlier 
The figures for 1908 include 


possible 
date than in previous years. 
the purchases of practically every company which bought 
poles during that year. 

Table 1 shows the statistics of poles purchased by the 
different classes of companies in 1907 and in 1908. 
of poles purchased in 1908 showed a slight 
compared with the number purchased in 


The number 


falling off as 


1907. The decrease in the cost of the poles purchased was 
much larger however, amounting to 26.6 per cent. The 
decrease in number is not remarkable, since there have 


even more marked decreases in many other lines of 
the general business depression of 


been 
forest products during 
the year. 

shown 


Increases in the number of poles purchased are 
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KIND OF WOOD. | Costat | Average || Cost at | Ave 
Number. | point of cost per || Number.| pointof | cost per 
| purchase. pole. purchase. pole. 
H 
ALL COMPANIES. 
E T a.82 | 
di sbacastiewonesensenns 3,249, 154 | $5,928,824 $1.82 || 3,283,268 $8, 081, 768 $2.46 
| Meescmcnce wo 3 
| 2,200, 139 | 3,780, or | 1.72 | 2,109,477 | 5,202,617 2.47 
516,049 | 1, 227,273 2. 38 630,282 | 1,619,785 2. 57 
160, 702 5, 082 0.59 | 76, 450 60, 285 0.79 
116, 749 382, 710 | 3.28 155, 960 459, 545 2.95 
90, 579 148, 070 | 1. 63 | 100, 368 307,974 3.07 
42, 367 83, 401 1.97 38,925 109, 226 2.81 
24,123 32,212 | 1.34 | 13, 884 10,247 0.74 
19,542 80,024 4.09 15,919 40,720 2.56 
18, 109 11,261 | 0. 62 | | 5,962 2,862 0. 48 
13, 061 38, 849 | 2.97 | 31, 469 09, 478 3.48 
st. os 10,224 8,233 | 0. 81 4,672 3,722 0.80 
Dibavekscscenesesencesesseaes 8, 08S 23, 136 2. 86 10, 646 28,939 2.72 
R RRS RE aes 29, 422 17,650 0. 60 | 89,254 126, 368 1.43 
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— ee 
$1.34 4 2 2,311, 651 | $3,977,019 | | $1.72 
1.38 | | 1.6 1,620,079 2,958,200 | | L.8l 
172 | 766,072 | 1.90 
0. 36 |} “08, 22 23, 100 | 0. 35 
1.33 || 48,063 | 47, 497 | 0.99 
0.97 || 22,981 24, 647 | 1.07 
Juniper... 26,227 36, 943 1.41 || 18,462 30, 457 1.65 
Tamarack . . 19, 161 9, 607 0.50 || 12,827 6, 615 0.52 
Dougias fir. . Speak esa. 8,737 9, 870 1.13 | 6,691 3,84 0. 59 
Bols d’arc...-. . kes 18, 099 11,250 0.62) 5, 962 2, 862 0. 48 
Redwood.. , 828 22,504 2.30 | 8,052 15,313 1.90 
eitakccninas shighesstenebase 10, 187 8,173 0.80 | 4, 598 3, 580 0.78 
RE SI epetatge a 2,973 3, 425 fis 1, 869 2, 384 1.28 
All other........ had bidaaseeee 7, 088 12,321 45 | 81,917 94, 238 1.15 
in the case of several kinds of wood used for poles, the 


largest relative gains being 203.7 per cent for bois d’arc, 


118.8 per cent for locust, and 110.2 per cent for oak. The 


largest percentage of decrease for the kinds of wood shown 
was 58.5 for redwood. 


One of the most interesting changes 


was the decrease in the purchases of chestnut poles. This 
decrease was probably due in part to the ravages of the 
chestnut worm, which have resulted in the killing of a 
large amount of the pole timber in the northeastern part 
of the United States. Although the purchases of pine poles 
show a considerable falling off in number in 1908 as com- 
pared with 1907, the average cost per pole was greater 
in the later year by 33 cents. The wood which showed 
the greatest increase in average cost per pole was Doug- 
las fir, the change amounting to $1.53; on the other hand, 
there was a decrease of $1.44 in the average cost per pole 
for cypress. 

Of the three classes of consumers, 
telegraph companies were the most important, having pur- 
chased 78.9 per cent of the poles bought in 1908. The num- 
ber of poles purchased by these companies was greater 
by 250,588 in that year than in 1907, while the total num- 
ber purchased by the other classes was less by 284,702 in 
1908 than in the preceding year. The electric railroad and 
the electric light and power companies purchased 16.4 
per cent of the total number bought in 1908 by all com- 
It was this latter class of consumers whose pur- 
actual decrease, 


the telephone and 


panies. 
chases of poles in 1908 showed the greater 
although the percentage of decrease in the case of the 
steam railroad companies was 47.3, and for these companies 
it was only 21.5 

The average cost per pole of different woods varied more 
widely in 1908 than in 1907, the range in the later year 
being from 59 cents for oak to $4.09 for Douglas fir. The 
average cost of the Douglas fir poles was high because 
a large percentage of them were treated. The highest 
average cost per pole for any class and species, $18.93 
was reported for oak poles 60 feet or more in length, 
while the next highest, $18.12, was reported for redwood 
poles 40 feet or more in length. The the 
average cost per pole of the different lengths and species 
is shown in Table 2. 

Less than 62,000 of the poles of all kinds purchased in 
1908 had a length of 45 feet or over, while nearly 2,860,000 
poles, or 88 per cent of the total number, were under 
35 feet in length. Over nine-tenths of the oak poles pur- 
chased were less than 25 feet in length. In contrast with 
this large proportion of small oak poles is the small 
proportion of chestnut poles of the same length. Not 
quite one-fifth of the total number of chestnut poles were 
less than 25 feet in length, while over seven-tenths were 
between 25 and 40 feet in length. Of the “all other” kinds 
purchased, 87 per cent were under 25 feet in length, and 
were used largely by small rural telephone lines. “All 
other” kinds of wood include sassafras, mulberry, catalpa, 
hemlock, cottonwood, elm, walnut, butternut, willow, chin- 
quapin, cherry, balsam and several other woods vhich were 
used to a very small extent. 


variation in 


PRESERVATIVE TREATMENT. 


Each year substantial progress is disclosed in the prac- 
tice and methods of treating poles with chemicals to pre- 
serve them from decay, and the benefits derived from such 
treatment are being demonstrated under practical con- 
ditions. 

To secure permanent results the wood should be thor- 
oughly impregnated with the preservative, and not merely 
treated on the surface, although the superficial application 
of a high-grade preservative will afford some protection 
from decay if the wood is first thoroughly dried. 

A recent inspection of some poles on a Georgia line 
showed that at the end of four years 67 per cent of the 
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poles that had been treated with certain derivatives of 
wood and oil compounds were still sound, while the un- 

















ALL LENGTHS. | UNDER 20 FEET. 
amp CF WooR. f Cost at | Ave || Costat | A 
Number. | pointof | cost per | Number.| point of | cost per 
purchase. | pole. || purchase.| pole. 
i isinisceckqeiacsteasesaian 3, 249, 154 | $5,928,824 $1.82 || 385,608 | $240,653 $0.42 
i ccmndecseqinceveenennestideeten 2,200,139 | 3,780,973 1.72 || 239,015 163, 872 0.69 
SG ccetcennstoescentncssnccivall 516,049 | 1,227,273 2. 38 6,607 4, 163 0. 63 
Sl tonst ccmidloinedaasaneemmeniihenee 160, 702 95, 032 0. 59 74, 483 20, 469 0.27 
 __ SRE e yee Re rE 116,749 382,710 3. 28 , 056 33, 232 1.28 
Fe icccccnssccccescnvetancescesess 90, 579 148,070 1.63 5, 687 3,335 0. 59 
Juniper... 42, 367 83, 401 1.97 1,795 817 0. 46 
Tamarack 24,123 32,212 1.34 1,385 695 0.50 
Douglas fir. ‘ 19, 542 , 024 40 2,340 1,225 0. 52 
So nda recaseoessoens epacasonse 18,109 11, 261 0. 62 12,155 4,450 0. 37 
J 

13,061 38, 849 2.97 1,705 2,114 1.24 
10, 224 8, 233 0.81 920 722 0.78 
, 088 23, 136 2. 86 1,215 1,364 L12 
29, 422 7.6530 0.60 12,245 4,285 0. 35 























20 FEET AND OVER BUT UNDER | 25 FEET AND OVER BUT UNDER 
30 FEET. 












































































25 FEET 
KIND OF Woop. ! 
| Costat | Average | Cost at | Average 
Number. | point of | cost per || Number.| point of | cost per 
| purchase. pole. purchase. pole. 
Wl vasssacs .| 1,130,828 | $953,738 $0.84 || 946,417 |$1, 439, 088 $1.52 
Cedar... | 719, 519 0.84 || 660,325 962, 242 1.46 
Chestnut. | 79,712 0.85 || 186,805 270, 232 1.45 
Oak...... 33, 009 0.46 || 7,346 8,675 1.18 
Pine.. 52, 247 2.07 | 23; 264 57,903 2. 49 
Cypress. laciciibatee web asactietanee oes aban 24, 868 0.85 || 25,802 1,402 1.22 
eee 4 A lke ee tee | 7,312 0.81 || 14,804] 19,778 1.34 
Tamarack. . ae nent E 54 | 4, 131 0. 37 |! 6,773 4,868 0.72 
Douglas fir 3, 473 | 3,774 1.09 9,737 64, 102 6. 58 
Bois d’are. 4, 976 | 2, 626 0.53 | 322 271 0.84 
Hy 
Redwood 5, 496 | 13, 858 2. 52 || 3, 535 8,680 2. 46 
Lt ehecowienaes 7,207 5, 255 0.73 2,022 2,028 1.00 
Spruce 898 923 1.03 Ht 2,833 4,835 1.71 
Ee aes 13,344 6, 504 0.49 | 2,849 4,072 1. 
» Sante ‘| soniisceteeall ot “ 
od t | 
30 FEET AND OVER BUT UNDER | 35 FEET AND OVER BUT UNDER 
35 FEET. | FEET. 
KIND OF WOOD. Hi | 
Cost at | Average Cost at | Average 
| Number. | pointof | cost per | Number. — of | cost a= 
| purchase. | pole. | purchase. | pole. 
Mis ok S03} te ee 396,879 | $1,158,307 | $2.92 | 227,019 |$1,025,904/ $4.52 
238, 866 688, 797 2. 88 122, 869 622, 846 5.07 
110, 453 312, 295 2.83 71,448 261, 548 3. 66 
3,885 11, 538 2.97 723 3, 102 4.29 
16,714 | 79, 666 4.77 | 11, 459 65, 622 5.73 
12,089 24,929 2. 06 | | 10, 682 33, 853 3.17 
' 
9, 158 21,846 2. 39 | 4,501 16, 493 3. 66 
1,005 3,132 | ' 3.12 || 1,556 6,349 4.08 
Douglas fir 2, 403 6, 653 2.77 | 983 , 390 2. 43 
EN liccccnsusexanaccuseeicweus 90 138 1.53 | 46 146 3.17 
| 
: 1,096 6,130 5. 59 1,107 5,856 5.29 
63 158 2. 51 \| 12 70 5. 83 
355 1, 258 3. 54 |) 1,420 6,889 4.85 
702 1,767 2. 32 t 213 740 3. 47 
i ft mad 
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Detailed Analysis of 1908 Pole Consumption, 


treated poles were more or less decayed, in some cases 
to such an extent that their removal was necessary. 
The tendency to substitute the more plentiful and cheaper 
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kinds of wood for more expensive material emphasizes 
the necessity of a thorough preservative treatment, es- 
pecially if the poles are to be set in the southern states, 
where the atmosphere is warm and humid. 

Pine poles properly treated with creosote have been 
known to give efficient service for over twenty years. 

The returns for 1908 showed that 344,388 poles purchased 
during the year received some preservative treatment be- 
fore being set in position. Of these poles, 101,998, or 29.6 
per cent, were bought already treated, while 242,390, or 
70.4 per cent, were treated after purchase. 

The number of poles reported as having been given some 
preservative treatment in 1908 showed a slight falling off 
as compared with the corresponding number for the pre- 
ceding year. This should not be construed, however, 
as indicating a tendency to discontinue or restrict the use 
of preservatives. The abnormal business conditions ob- 
taining during the later year caused the purchasers of poles 
to practice every possible economy in expenditure. As 
treated poles cost materially more than untreated poles 
the use of a smaller number of them was the natural policy 
pursued by many companies. The number of treated poles 
reported formed 10.6 per cent of the total number bought 
in 1908, as against 12.1 per cent of the total in 1907. 

Telephone and telegraph companies reported 218,317 
treated poles, or 63.4 per cent of the total of all treated 
poles, for 1908, and this number formed 8.5 per cent of the 
total number of poles bought by this class of companies 
in that year, while for 1907 10 per cent of their total pole 
purchases were treated. 

Electric railroad and electric light and power companies 
reported 78,083 treated poles, or 22.7 per cent of the total 
in 1908, and this number formed 14.7 per cent of the total 
purchases by this of companies, while in the _ pre- 
ceding year treated poles formed 12.4 per cent of their 
purchases. 

Steam railroad companies reported 47,988 treated poles 
in 1908, which number constituted 13.9 per cent of all treated 
poles reported for that year. The percentage of treated 
poles in the total of poles purchased by steam railway com- 
panies was the highest among the users of poles, forming 
30.9 per cent of their total purchases in 1908, and 27.6 per 
cent in the preceding year. 

While about seven-tenths of the treated poles were treated 
after purchase, the proportion was slightly less in 1908 
than in 1907, for all companies, and for each class of com- 
panies, except in the case of steam railroads, where the 
percentage increased from 53.4 per cent in 1907 to 77.9 per 
cent in 1908. 


class 





The Vital Importance of Furnishing Good Service. 

By Leon Spencer. 
Good service is an invaluable asset to any 
nishing it. Good service enables us to demand 
commends and admiration for 


company fur- 
prompt 
our com- 


payment, respect 


creates an impression of soundness 


panies and ourselves, 
and firmness in our business and assists us in securing 
capital for the extension of our system. Are we as man- 


agers doing ail that is possible for the improvement of 
our service? How many of us could conscientiously state 
that our switchboard cords, keys, storage batteries, etc., 
are now in the best of condition? While not always pleas- 
ing, an occasional analysis of ourselves quite frequently 
brings out the fact that we are not exerting ourselves 


to the fullest extent. 
Do you, Mr. Manager, ever personally call on Mr. 
Jones, Smith or Brown and agk such questions as these: 


How is your telephone working? Are you satisfied with 


*Abstract of a paper read at the convention of the Texas In- 
dependent Telephone Association. 








} 
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your service? How does our service compare with that 
of the other company? Is there anything we can do to make 
our service more valuable to you, etc? If not, you are 
losing many good opportunities to improve your service. 
Contrary to the generally expressed opinion, I do not 
think the public is indifferent to, nor ungrateful for, good 
service. Observation has taught me that the public does 
appreciate good service and is ever willing to pay for it. 
Prejudice and sentiment against the Bell companies, I think 
in the early organization of the Independent ‘telephone bus- 
iness were allowed too much consideration. The company 
securing the most business will be the one furnishnig 
the best service. So it is now, more than ever, up to us 
Independent men to exert our best efforts and leave noth- 
ing undone which will tend to improve and extend our 
service. Let us get together as we have never done before, 
be frank with each other, talk over conditions as they 
actually exist, and assist each other in devising ways and 
means for the betterment of all. 

Enthusiasm taken on at our conventions is, after re- 
turning home, too quickly thrown off and we shortly fall 
into the same old groove. Despite the fact that we man- 
agers attend district and state conventions, hear how other 
men are handling their problems and are able to read in 
telephone journals what others are doing, we are too much 
inclined to disregard the views and ideas of others and 
continue to apply our own methods, which, doubtless, 
are often inefficient. After attending these conventions we 
should return home and explain to all our employes what 
was said and done, what new ideas we received and tell 
them that we have come back with the knowledge that our 
service, while perhaps fairly good now, can be greatly 
improved, and impress on the mind of each one that 
“good service” is the one thing that will build up our 
exchanges and secure additional business. When you 
return home don’t, in reply to the inquiry of some employe, 
as to the convention, merely say: “Oh! it was all right,” 
but tell them something about it, let them know that you 
were benefited by going, distribute over your entire 
system some of the enthusiasm which you received and the 
result will be appreciable. 

Some comparatively recent experience has taught me 
that the service of any exchange, which has not already 
attained the highest degree of efficiency (and there are few 
which have) can be greatly improved without the instal- 
lation of additional facilities. Nor is strictly modern equip- 
ment absolutely essential to a successful exchange. In our 
town, (Gainesville) for instance, we have, to a large extent, 
open wire leads, while the Bell company has practically 
an all cable plant, but an investigation will substantiate 
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the statement that our service is equal if not superior 
to that of our competitor. So I repeat that while modern 
equipment and construction are, of course, desirable, it is 
often possible to furnish good service without them. I 
often recall a remark made to me by an elderly telephone 
man a few years ago. I was complaining of the lack of 
toll line facilities, and he said: “If you will spend the 
time developing the lines which you now have, which you 
now put in kicking for those you have not, your toll line 
earnings will increase.” And I find that that applies not 
only to toll lines, but to all branches of the business. If 
we would spend as much time in seeing that our present 
equipment is kept in good condition as we do complaining 
about its poor working, the result would be obvious. 

That it pays to advertise, no one in this progressive age 
doubts. The telephone business is no exception to this 
rule. Successful telephone companies are advertising in 
newspapers, with circular letters, on bill boards, opera 
house curtains and in various other ways. But “good serv- 
ice’ is as far ahead of other methods of advertising as In- 
dependent service is ahead of Bell, and I believe you will 
agree with me in saying that “that’s going some.” You 
may buy all available newspaper space, write all the circu- 
lar letters you can afford, advertise on all the bill boards 
in your town, but if your service is slow, your operators 
careless or indifferent, the money is being injudiciously 
spent and could be used to a better advantage in improv- 
ing your service. Each and every well pleased subscriber 
is unconsciously and unintentionally a walking advertise- 
ment. 

Picture—A cold winter’s night. The wind is whistling 
keenly around the corners of the house. The thermom- 
eter near the zero line Medicine is to be given baby at 
one o’clock. Suddenly papa is aroused by vigorous jabs 
in the ribs, which are being administered by mama, who 
pushes him out of bed and commands him to learn the 
time. After kicking a chair or two, he succeeds in light- 
ing the gas, only to learn that the $2 alarm clock has 
ceased to run; watch left with jeweler that afternoon. How 
is he to know the time? Suddenly, as he stands under the 
dim gas light, a bright thought strikes him. He rushes, 
heedlessly, down the long flight of stairs, through the 
seemingly endless hall and frantically grabs the telephone 
receiver. Mr. Manager, at home peacefully slumbering 
upon his Ostermoor mattress, and dreaming of the in- 
stallation of an all-cable exchange, does not realize it— 
but the psychological moment has arrived. There is no 
doubt about it, this man is in a hurry. Now is the time 
to do some good advertising. Is your service good? 


That Escaped 


A Story of Uusatisfactory Relations and Final Break from the Bell Ranks, as teld by a 
Telephone Manager’s Correspondence ; 


Far-seeing Independent telephone men have repeatedly 
asserted that when a small company signs a sublicense con- 
tract with the Bell telephone company, it takes the first 
step toward putting itself completely under the control and 
domination of that corporation. As soon as all the com- 
panies in a district have signed such agreements, one which 
attempts to resist encroachments upon its authority may 
be threatened with disconnection. With no Independent 
neighbors, and its own subscribers educated to the use of 
Bell toll lines, disconnection of toll lines deprives the local 
company of something which it may have spent much time 
and money to convert into an asset. 

The answer to this argument made by Bell officials is, 


with expansion into more or less detail, that they will “be 
good;” that co-operation is now the watchword; the old 
days of arrogance, inattention ,and arbitrary rulings are 
past, etc. In Tennessee there is a company which will 
hereafter be in a position to show why attention should be 
given to the statements of me: who have observed the 
policies of the Bell telephone company from an Indepen- 
dent viewpoint, and are inclined to predict the course of 
its deeds in the future from comparisons with those of the 
past and present. It is the Stantonville Telephone Com- 
pany, having headquarters at Hamburg, Tenn., and operat- 
ing exchanges at Hamburg, Tenn., and other points. The 
following correspondence, with annotations, as made public 





November 6, 1909 


by its officers in a pamphlet which was locally distributed, tells: 
The Reason Why the Company Became Independent. 


Following is the correspondence in full: 

June 2, 1909. 
Mr. K. C. Hardcastle, Toll Traffic Mgr., Cumberland Tel. & 
Tel. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Dear Sir: By your letter of April 8th, you agreed to 
handle business from Selmer direct to Bolivar over your 
lines. Bolivar still refuses to receive messages from Sel- 
mer. We hope you will give this your attention. 

There is another matter with regard to Bolivar, we would 
We have a good metallic line 
through the east part of Hardeman county from Crainsville 
to Bolivar but have never been able to develop that section 
of the country owing to the fact that we could not give the 
Now 


like to take up with you. 


people of Hardeman county service which they want. 
there are several parties along our line that want telephones 
and it is not right to deprive them of service when there is 
a line through their vicinity. It seems that you people are 
not going to develop that section of the country, why can 
you not grant us free connection into Bolivar? We could 
put three or four subscribers on the direct line and work 
up a pretty good “farmers’ exchange” at Crainsville. 

Yours truly, 

Stantonville Telephone Co., 
By William E. Liggett, Manager. 


June 20, 1909. 
Stantonville Telephone Co., Hamburg, Tenn. 

Gentlemen: Referring to your letter of the 2d inst., 
with reference to business between Selmer and Bolivar, and 
also to a conversation had today with the Memphis Supt. in 
which reference was made to some misunderstanding on 
your part or some dissatisfaction in regard to contract be- 
tween us, we have to suggest that you name a date for a 
conference at Nashville when these matters can be gone 
into and properly and satisfactorily adjusted. 

Yours truly, 
Leland Hume, General Manager, 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
July 2, 1909. 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Mr. Leland Hume, General Manager. 

Dear Sir: A copy of your letter has been sent me re- 
garding a conference, which you wish us to name a date 
for, to be held in Nashville, to adjust matters. Will say 
that it will be impossible for us to meet you in Nashville, 
as it will necessarily take some of my time, and I have been 
away a good while and must catch up.* Can you not have 
this conference in Jackson, Tenn.?+ This would be more 
accessible and convenient for all parties concerned. 

Kindly let me hear from you regarding this matter. 
Yours very truly, 
Terry W. Allen, Pres., 
Stantonville Telephone Co. 





*Mr, Allen had been away on a trip for three weeks and had 
just returned, 

yJackson was just about half way between Hamburg, the 
office of the Stantonville Telephone Co., and Nashville, the office 
of the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


July 3, 1909. 
Mr. Terry W. Allen, Prest., Stantonville Telephone Co., 
114 Elks Building, Jackson, Tenn. 

Dear Sir: We have your favor of the 2nd inst., and in 
reply would say that if you cannot arrange to give the nec- 
essary time to a conference, it will, of course, not be pos- 
sible for us to hope to adjust matters to your satisfaction, 
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and necessarily unless we can have the right kind of under- 
standing it would not be desirable to continue our traffic 
arrangements, and, therefore, unless we can hear from you 
in such way as to assure us that you will arrange to come 
to Nashville where the original contract was made, and 
where all conferences are held, then some other course will 
be necessary at the conclusion of our present arrangement 
with you. Yours truly, 
Leland Hume, General Manager, 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 





July 5, 1909. 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Mr. Leland Hume, General Manager. 
Dear Sir: Your letter of July 3d received and noted. 
I am very sorry that you cannot see your way clear to hav- 
ing the conference in Jackson. 

I do not see that we should necessarily have to come to 
Nashville to hold a conference of this description, for I 
have known cases where the Cumberland Telephone Com- 
pany has gone twenty miles off the railroad in order to 
adjust matters.* I do not see why I should have to go to 
the expense of coming to Nashville and losing the time 
which should be employed here, when you have so many 
different men who could spare the time, and your company 
is much more able to stand the expense than my company. 

Yours very truly, 
Terry W. Allen, Prest., 
Stantonville Telephone Co. 


*The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. met representa- 
tives of the Stantonville Telephone Co., the Consolidated Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., and the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. on Shiloh Battlefield in 1904. 


— July 6, 1909. 
Mr. Terry W. Allen, Prest., Stantonville Telephone Co., 
Jackson, Tenn. 

Dear Sir: We are in receipt of your favor of the 5th 

The contract between us is not now satisfactory, and 
we, therefore, have to say that unless you can arrange to 
meet us in Nashville where we will have access to our 
records, cotrespondence and papers,* that we will, and do 
hereby give notice to you of our desire and intention to 
terminate the contract in accordance with the terms and 
conditions of the same, and this is to be your notice to that 
effect. 

Regretting the necessity of giving the notice, and with 
personal regards, Yours truly, 

Leland Hume, General Manager, 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


inst. 





*They were perfectly willing for us not to have our records, 
correspondence and papers. 


July 7, 1909. 
Mr. Leland Hume, General Manager, Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of July 6th received and care- 
fully noted. Will say that we do not understand your posi- 
tion in this matter. 

It appears from your letter that your company is dissatis- 
fied with your contract with us. For what reason? Would 
be pleased to have you inform us just where our contract 
is not satisfactory to you. 

Will state that at present it will be impossible for me to 
attend nor could I get anybody to attend a conference who 
would thoroughly understand matters. 

Trusting that you will make yourself more clear in your 
next letter in order that I may know just what your posi- 
tion is in this matter, Yours truly, 

Stantonville Telephone Co., 
Terry W. Allen, Prect. 
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July 9, 1909. 
Stantonville Telephone Co., Hamburg, Tenn. 
Mr. Terry W. Allen, Prest., Jackson, Tenn. 

Dear Sir: We have in reply to our letter of the 7th 
inst., to say that we are not satisfied with our contract 
with you for several reasons. 

First: We are not getting good and reliable connection 
over your lines.* 

Second: You are not maintaining your exchanges along 
the Mobile & Ohio Railroad in good condition, and, as a 
consequence, when we have connection with your lines and 
exchanges we frequently have complaint from our subscrib- 
ers.” 

Then, we do not believe that you are meeting the tele- 
phone demands in your section, and further, we do not 
think that the Stantonville Telephone Company is being 
handled or managed,? or that it is set up in a way to give 
good and reliable results. 

As our lines connect with your lines, we have a right to 
reach these conclusions. If your lines are no longer in con- 
nection with our lines, then we would have no occasion to 
criticise or find fault, and would not do so, but from our 
standpoint, the contract is not satisfactory, and the notice 
that we have given to you under date of the 6th, holds 
unless you arrange for a personal conference, when matters 
can be discussed with the hope of reaching a conclusion 
that will enable us to withdraw the notice. 

Yours truly, 
Leland Hume, General Manager, 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 





*No mention in contract as to how lines and exchanges should 
be kept up. 

*+No mention in contract as to how and by whom company 
should be managed or handled. 


July 13, 1909. 
Mr. Leland Hume, General Manager, Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Dear Sir: We beg to acknowledge receipt of your let- 
ter of the 9th inst., and note that you state that the notice 
given under date of the 6th, holds unless we arrange for a 
personal conference with you. As heretofore stated in our 
former letters to you, we are not able to arrange for a 
conference in Nashville, and see no reason why it should 
be incumbent on us to send a representative to Nashville 
to confer with you. 

If you really in good faith wanted a conference you would 
have before this arranged to meet our Mr. Allen in Jack- 
son,* as suggested in our previous correspondence. 

As your present letter clearly indicated that your reason 
for dissatisfaction with the management of this company’s 
affairs are such that you propose to dictate terms and to 
practically force us into admitting that we are not conduct- 
ng our business properly (which we emphatically deny), 
we see no good to come from any conference in Nashville 
with you, and therefore, decline to incur the expense inci- 
dent to sending a representative to Nashville to confer with 
you. 

Under the terms of the contract you have the right to 
terminate same, and your notice of your intention to termi- 
nate the contract is therefore accepted. 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding as to 
when the contract is to terminate, will you please at once 
notify us as to when you understand the contract is to end 
under your notice to terminate. 

Yours truly, 
Stantonville Telephone Co., 
Terry W. Allen, Prest. 


*Looks reasonable, don’t it? 
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July 14, 1909. 
Mr. Terry W. Allen, President, Stanotnville Telephone Co., 
114 Elks Building, Jackson, Tenn. 

Dear Sir: We are in receipt of your favor of the 13th 
inst., and have addressed our reply to the office at Ham- 
burg, which we understand is the headquarters of your 
company, and we enclose herewith a copy of the letter. We 
have signed the copy in order that the notice received at 
either place will be official and legal. 

We believe that the sooner connections are severed, the 
better it will be, and certainly the more satisfactory it will 
be to us. Yours truly, 

Leland Hume, General Manager, 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


July 14, 1909. 
Stantonville Telephone Co., Hamburg, Tenn. 

Gentlemen: In accordance with the terms of the con- 
tract between us, which was entered into under date of 
December 19th, 1904, we beg, and hereby give to you the 
legal notice called for in the contract, of our desire and 
intention to terminate same at date of expiration, which we 
understand is January 1, 1910, but in view of the unsatis- 
factory relations between us, we will ask that you agree 
to the termination of the contract on or before August 1, 
1909. Any earlier date that you will name will be entirely 

Yours truly, 
Leland Hume, General Manager, 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


satisfactory to us. 


July 15, 1909. 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Mr. Leland Hume, General Manager. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of July 14th received and care- 
fully noted. Received also the copy of your letter sent to 
the principal office at Hamburg, Tenn. Will state in refer- 
ence to said matters in question, that we are of a like opin- 
ion in one respect, that the sooner connections are severed, 
the better and more satisfactory it will be. 

We notice that you state in your letter that “We ask you 
to agree to the termination of the contract on or before 
August Ist, 1909. Will state that this time will suit us 
exactly, and we will consider the matter as definitely settled 
from that date. Yours truly, 

Stantonville Telephone Co., 
Terry W. Allen, Prest. 


July 16, 1909. 
Stantonville Telephone Co., Hamburg, Tenn. 

Gentlemen: We are in receipt of your letter of the 
15th inst., dated at Jackson, Tenn., and signed by your 
President, Mr. Allen, and we beg to say that on August Ist 
we will, in accordance with the agreement in your letter, 
sever line connections and traffic arrangements between us, 
and we will understand that on and after that date any and 
all contracts between us are at an end. 

Yours truly, 
Leland Hume, General Manager, 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Mr. Leland Hume, General Manager, Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Dear Sir: Your letter of July 16th referred to the 
Hamburg office received by us here. 
This letter acknowledges receipt of your letter. 
Yours truly, 
Stantonville Telephone Co., 
Terry W. Allen, Prest. 








The Commercial Aspect of Inventions 
By Max W. Zabel 


In previous articles on the subject indicated by the pres- 
ent title, published in TELEPHONY, a few notes were given to 
indicate various details which should be borne in mind by 
persons interested in the development of patents in general. 

It is now the writer’s plan to point out the prime im- 
portance of the wording and construction of the patent 
papers themselves. Having perfected an invention, the 
natural step is to secure a patent for it. It is relatively 
easy to obtain a patent, but correspondingly difficult and 
technical to secure the right kind of a patent. 

A patent is made up of three general parts, namely, the 
drawings, the specification, or description, and the claims. 
The drawings must of course clearly show the invention, 
and the specification must describe it in a full, clear and 
concise manner. The question whether modifications of 
the invention should be shown and described,—whether the 
modifications should be reserved for future applications,— 
and many other technical details, depend upon the par- 
ticular case under consideration and can not be taken up 
But these should always have 





generally. 


the specification be correct as above outlined, the value of 
the patent depends upon the breadth of its claims. 

It is sometimes erroneously supposed that whatever is 
shown in the drawings or described in the specification is 
covered by the patent. This supposition is incorrect in- 
asmuch as the protection afforded by the patent (assuming 
that the specification and drawings are correct and show 
an operative structure) is limited entirely by what the 
inventor elects to set forth in his claims. 

In determing the breadth and scope of a patent, there- 
fore, we must direct our attention to the claims. 

The claims of every patent are numbered in rotation and 
follow after the specification. Most claims, in their gen- 
eral makeup, are much alike in that they constitute a com- 
bination of a series of co-related elements. Sometimes 
these elements are expressed by the word “means” in 
which case any means for accomplishing the result stated 
within the scope of the claim. 
element is somewhat modified by limita- 
tions, in which case the use, in the com- 


generally, come 
Usually each 





the most careful attention before the 
filing of an application. The specifica- 
tion, aside from general questions of pol- 
icy as to the best method of handling the 
invention before the patent office, is to be 
drawn up in any suitable manner which is 
best descriptive of the application under 
consideration. 

Extreme latitude, almost entirely un- 
harrassed by legal requirments, is per- 
mitted by the patent office with respect 
to the specification. And it is this very 
latitude which makes the handling of a 
specification technically difficult, as in the 
construction of the patent by the courts it 
is borne in mind that the inventor has not 
been compelled to say anything but what 
he thinks his case requires, and therefore 
the omission or addition of descriptive 
matter which may or may not have been 





set forth, of an element which 
does not have those limitations will avoid 
infringement. If a certain claim has, say 
six elements in its combination, then, if 
a device is constructed which leaves out 
any one of these elements, it is not an 
infringement. Of course the device in 
question may have ten or any number of 
elements, but if it has left out one of the 
elements stated in the claim, and has not 
substituted an equivalent element, then the 
device does not infringe. If the device 
uses all of the elements of the claim, and, 
in addition, other elements, it is still an 
infringement. If, however, the device 
uses only the elements of the claim, but 
one of those elements does not have the 
limitations mentioned in connection with 
this element in the claim, it is not an 
infringement, 


bination 











used against the inventor to 
limit his patent claims. It is, of course, Mr. 
that the inventor has had the 
benefit of good legal talent, which is 
in prosecuting his application for a patent, and decisions 
are rendered accordingly. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that while no legal 
requirements underlie the preparation of the specification, 
yet it must be constructed with great care. In the matter 
of the claims, however, a different story presents itself. 
The claims must conform to a multitude of legal require- 
ments in order to be considered valid, and are, in addition, 
drawn up in an exceedingly technical manner. 

How much of the invention is covered by a patent, and 
how much protection it affords the owner, are questions 
dependent entirely upon the claims. The specification is 
used only in the light of the construction of the claims, 
and, as a rule, has nothing at all to do with the breadth of 
the protection afforded by the patent. 

Be the specification ever so satisfactory, be it legally 
and technically correct in all its details,—yet if the claims 
are narrow, and do not protect the inventor or owner as 
they are worded, then the specification will not serve to 
broaden this meager protection. While it is necessary that 


required is 


assumed 


always available, 


Max W. Zabel. 


It consequently appears that the broad- 
est claims are those in which there is the 
smallest number of elements, and in which 
the elements themselves are expressed in comprehensive 
language, and the limitations descriptive of the elements 
themselves leave those elements as broad as possible in 
view of the prior state of the art. 

The writer has frequently had brought to his attention 
by inventors the idea prevalent in their minds that all the 
elements which are included in a claim are covered by the 
patent, and therefore all details should be added to the 
claim. They forget, or do not know that the omission of 
any element enables another claimant to obtain, on an 
almost similar device, a patent which avoids infringement. 
For the above reasons, it is necessary, if all the various 
elements are to be covered, to draw a multiplicity of claims, 
each claim having as few elements as possible, yet each 
claim using one of the elements as a basis for its con- 
struction. 

It is necessary, however, in working up these various 
combinations of elements, that care be taken to have each 
and every claim a working and independently operative 
combination in itself. A combination which is not a 
workable device in itself, and is unable to stand alone, is 
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not a valid claim. If it covers an inoperative structure it 
is void unless some saving clauses in the specification can 
be construed to prevent such voiding of the claim. 

The matter of the scope of a claim will probably be 
better understood by taking a concrete example. The fol- 
lowing claim is taken from a patent on a step-by-step 
selective signaling system: 

“A circuit selective system including a transmission con- 
ductor, a number of stations, each having a selectable cir- 
cuit, step-by-step actuated switching mechanism, electro- 
magnetic mechanism for operating the switching mechan- 
ism step-by-step, a sluggishly moving circuit controlling 
element, a restraining element permitted by the electro- 
magnetic mechanism normally to prevent the operation of 
said circuit controlling element and adapted to be removed 
from restraining influence upon said circuit controlling ele- 
ment by the operation of the electromagnetic mechanism, a 
polarized relay at each of said stations, a switch controlled 
thereby, a source of current for operating said relays, and 
a switch for including said relays in circuit with said source 
of current so as to operate said relays and governing the 
switch actuating electromagnetic mechanism.” 

In order to infringe this claim, therefore, it is necessary 
to have first of all a “transmission conductor” and “a num- 
ber of stations” each of which stations has the elements 
enumerated, which in this case comprise nine, as follows: 
1, a selectable circuit; 2, step-by-step actuated switching 


mechanism; 3, electromagnetic mechanism for operating 
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the switching mechanism step-by-step; 4, a sluggishly 
moving circuit controlling element; 5, a restraining element 
permitted by the electromagnetic mechanism normally to 
prevent the operation of said circuit controlling element 
and adapted to be removed from restraining influence upon 
said circuit controlling element by the operation of the 
electromagnetic mechanism; 6, a polarized relay; 7, a 
switch controlled thereby; 8, a source of current for oper- 
ating said relays; and, 9, a switch for including said relays 
in circuit with said source of current so as to operate said 
relays and governing the switch actuating electromagnetic 
mechanism. 

To correctly analyze any device to see if it infringes the 
above claim it is necessary to determine if the device in- 
cludes all of the nine elements above mentioned. 

Not only must the elements be present, but they must 
be present in the form and manner stated, namely, with all 
of the qualifying limitations. 

If any one element is not present in the device, or if 
said element is present but not in the limited form set 
orth, then the device does not infringe, and can be successfully 
put on the market. 

It will be clear, therefore, that the claim should contain 
as few elements as is consistent with disclosing an opera- 
tive structure, and these elements should not be limited in 
their use or application except where absolutely necessary. 

A claim that goes into elaborate details, generally speak- 
ing, is not a broad claim. 


Keeping Gravity Batteries Straight 


A Description of Methods Which Have Insured Success in Eliminating Dirt, Work and Expense in an 
Exchange at Robinson, III. 


By F. E. Drysdale 


Some people dislike gravity batteries—they say unkind things 
about them as—“they require so much work and attention to 
keep them in good shape,” or “they are so dirty to have about 
the office.’ The writer has given special attention to the 
“bluestones” and has concluded that a man who will first learn 
a few things about the care of these cells, and then stick to 
a program of doing the right thing at the right time, will 
have less trouble with gravity batteries than with any other 
item of equal importance in his exchange. 

How To START THE CELLS RicHt.—A gravity cell that makes 
itself a nuisance often does so because it has not been started 
right. Any carelessness, or ignorance which causes batteries 
to be put into service in poor condition is a forerunner of 
endless annoyance, and waste of time. But, says the man who 
does the work, I am careful, and still my batteries give poor 


service, and keep me busy on renewals. How must I start 
them to prevent this? 
Here is the way we did it. The location of the shelves 


was carefully chosen. They were put up in a place where 
they would remain dry, and in a comparatively even tempera- 
ture. If the air surrounding the cells is too warm or too 
cold, the batteries will not work well. In the place selected 
plenty of light shone on the cells, and it was easy to inspect 
them at any time. A great advantage of this well-lighted lo- 
cation was that it placed the cells where their condition could 
be observed every day without difficulty. In fact they could 
not escape notice. Many batteries are neglected because they 
are hidden away in a dark corner, or in a closet which must 
be opened and lighted for the express purpose of inspecting 
the cells. The shelves were made of clean, new boards, well 
shellacked, firmly set up, and spaced far enough apart to al- 
low the light to shine in clearly on the cells, without strong 





shadows. Wiring was neatly run in and fastened at con- 
venient places on the shelves. When everything was ready 
to set up the batteries, the glass cells were unpacked, inspect- 
ed to see that they were free from cracks, and thoroughly 
cleaned. 

The coppers were next prepared. All dust and foreign mat- 
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Bending the Outer Corners of the Copper Plates Keeps them from 
Tilting or Lifting Out of the Bluestone. 


ter was removed, and the blades were spread so that the tips 
of each would be symmetrically spaced in its jar. They were 
then placed carefully in the jars, resting level on the glass 
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bottoms. Each rubber covered conductor was run straight up 
the glass to the top, where it was bent over the rim as shown 
in the illustration. 

Tue Ricut Way To FILL THE JArs.—Everyone who has 
worked on gravity cells has noticed that the copper is very 
easily pulled up, partially out of the copper sulphate crystals 
and will sometimes become tilted and short circuit the cell by 
making contact with the zinc. When once pulled up it is 
very difficult to get the copper back in its right place, espe- 
cially if electrolytic copper deposits have formed on its sur- 
face. This trouble can be almost entirely prevented when the 
batteries are set up, if their installer, after spreading the cop- 
pers, and before placing them in the jar, will bend about an inch 
of the bottom corner of each sheet inward to form an angle of 
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to the proper place than if it were subject to either fault 
mentioned at the beginning of this paragraph. Before the 
zinc was set in place we washed all the dirt and dust off it. 
Then we hung it in position, and finished filling the jar with 
water, letting the top of the liquid stand about half an inch 
above the zinc. As is well known, a new cell will not de- 
velop current to operate a transmitter properly until the zinc 
is enveloped in a solution of zine sulphate. This is produced 
by short-circuiting the cell. We have found that the copper 
and zinc of each cell should be connected together and left in 
this condition between eighteen and twenty-four hours. By 
connecting the cells early in the afternoon the installer can 
have the latter part of the process under observation the fol- 
lowing forenoon, and open the circuit at the right time. He 




















Gravity Cells Need to be Kept on a Clean, Well Lighted Stand, Open to Daily Observation. 


90 degrees or a little less, with the plane of the balance of the 
sheet. These corners will catch on the “bluestone” and prevent 
the coppers from being pulled out of it so easily. After the cop- 
per is in place the bluestone (copper sulphate) is put into the 
jars. Large pieces must be broken into small fragments. We 
put enough into each jar to come about two-thirds of the 
way to the top of the copper. The next step is to fill the jar 
with water. We used distilled water, although clean rain 
water will do as well, and poured enough into each jar to 
fill it- three-fourths of the way to the top. In the average 
battery, as we have observed conditions, either the copper sul- 
phate solution is too weak, or the blue crystals come up too 
far on the copper. To avoid falling into either one of these 
errors we broke some of the bluestone into very small pieces, 
pulverizing part of it, and poured enough into each jar to 
come three-fourths of the way to the top of the copper. By 
this method more bluestone was dissolved than would have 
been if it had all been placed in the jar at once before the 
water was poured in. This practice produces a battery which 
is sure to give better service when the blue line is run down 





will know that this has arrived, if he keeps the batteries 
under observation, when he sees that the upper surface of 
the blue liquid in the jar has settled down to a level about 
half way between the bottom of the zinc and top of the cop- 
per. When this condition has been attained the short circuit 
can be removed, and the cells connected into the proper trans- 
mitter circuit. After the battery has been in service a day 
or two the addition of a few lumps of bluestone will improve 
its condition. From this time on, if the work of installation 
has been well done, the battery will operate satisfactorily for 
several months, with little attention, other than the occasional 
addition of a few small lumps of bluestone to the solution. 

KEEPING THE CELLS IN Goop ConpiTIon.—Inspection will 
show at any time whether or not the battery is in good con- 
dition. If the solution is clear and transparent, it means 
“hands off—let well enough alone.” Of course there will be 
plenty of color in a good solution; the upper part has a sort 
of light gray, or pearly tint, while the lower half is a bril- 
liant blue, with a fairly clear plane of separation between the 
two. 
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Position oF “BLuE Line” SHows Wuat To Do.—The posi- 
tion of this plane of division, or “blue line,’ as it appears 
against the glass, is a good indication of the condition of the 
battery. It should be kept as near the middle of the cell as 
possible. When the blue liquid begins to fall it is time to 
add a little bluestone. If this does not raise the blue line, 
some of the upper solution should be removed with a syringe 
and pure water put in its place, thus lessening the density of 
the upper solution. If the blue liquid rises too far toward 
the top of a cell it can easily be lowered by inserting the 
syringe through the upper solution, drawing off some of the 
blue liquid, and putting in pure water to take its place. We 
have found that, although this care takes only a few minutes, 
it is a good plan to write in our maintenance program a 
definite time, once a week, for doing the work. When the 
zines become heavily coated with a dark, powdery deposit they 
are gently removed, scraped clean and thoroughly washed; 
then they can be replaced and will do their work properly. 
If they are not cleaned often enough, the resistance of the 
battery gets too high. While the zinc is out of the cell, the 
salts which have crept up the side of the jar can easily be 
scrubbed off with a large, stiff toothbrush, moistened by dip- 
ping it into the liquid in the jar. In order to keep the salts 
from “creeping” as long as possible, the glass is wiped dry 
with a cloth. Some people use oil on the batteries to keep 
the salts from creeping over. This is bad, as it only forms 
a place for dirt to collect. The oil makes the batteries very 
dirty, and also makes it very difficult to clean them. 

Wuen to THrow Away Zi1nc.—The zincs in our batteries 
are always used until all the “fingers” have disappeared. We 
never allow them to be changed or thrown away until this 
happens. The coppers usually require no attention, and is 
never changed until the deposit becomes so large that it does 
not leave room for enough bluestone. If the deposit is too 
large only the roughest and largest lumps are broken off. 
But when a battery is renewed the copper is thoroughly 
cleaned. The brown or yellow coating which forms on the 
jars after they have been in use for some time is easily re- 
moved by rubbing with ashes or brick dust and a wet cloth. 
Undissolved bluestone from an old cell is easily cleaned by 
placing it in a screen with a quarter-inch mesh, and stirring 
it while it is held under a running faucet. It is a good thing 
to keep the hands out of it. If the writer were obliged to 
make a brief table of points to be remembered he would 
summarize the leading items gleaned from experience about 
as follows: 

Wuat to Do—anpd Not Do.—Do not hide the batteries; 
place them where they will be handy and open for inspection. 

The water should not be allowed to evaporate until the tops 
of the zines are exposed to the air. 

Use nothing but distilled, or clear rain water. 

Never use oil on the batteries. 

Do not scrape the copper unless the deposit is very large. 

Keep the jars and shelf free from all crystallized salts. 

Keep everything dry about the battery shelf. 

Never wash batteries near the shelf. 

Keep everything about the battery room clean. 

Don’t neglect to keep the zines clean. 

Always keep the battery room at a moderate temperature. 

Follow these instructions carefully and the care of the bat- 
teries will be the lightest work about your exchange. At any 
rate, that is my experience. 


Courtesy and Collections in Michigan. 
The Lansing Exchange of the Citizens Telephone Com- 





pany, of Grand Rapids, has been making a remarkable 
growth since the building of the new exchange, especially 
in the residence section, and now that a new supply of desk 
telephones has arrived, a new campaign is to be inaugurated 
among the business men. And if the good will of the peo- 
ple proves to be an asset in the telephone business, in Lans- 
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ing, it is easy to see where the Independent company will 
win out, even if that were the sole reason. 

Usually the Michigan Bell company, however overbearing 
and arbitrary it was with its subscribers before the advent 
of a competing Independent company, changed its tactics 
immediately afterward, and would, like a tamed lion, eat 
out of the subscriber’s hand. This was notably true in 
Grand Rapids, where, though the company is nearly down 
and out in a business way, the management certainly treats 
its few subscribers with consideration and has their good 
will. 

Not so in Lansing. Below is a sample form used by the 
company in collections. The name has been erased, for 
obvious reasons, but the telephone to which this notice 
referred was installed late in September. Bill was sent 
shortly afterwards for the balance of the month and the 
next quarter. Then on October 12 this notice was received, 





Form 134, 


Michigan State Telephone Company. 


T 12,1909 








Your attention is respectfully called to account rendered you amounting 





oz... for Telephone service at...... ..... reoelcsenesreeeres 

Kindly mail check for the amount. Under the rules of the Company, 
unless payment is made within five days from date of this notice, service 
will be discontinued. ee 


Michigan State Telephone Co, 
4@"No further notice will be given. 














Discontinuance Notice Used by Bell Company at Lansing, Mich. 


stating that service would be discontinued in five days if 
not paid. The subscriber is a property owner, has a good 
position, and all the credit he needs or asks with the lead- 
ing merchants. Yet the manager of the company did not 
take the trouble to ascertain this, nor what is often done, 
call up the subscriber, but mailed the notice. And this in 
face of the well known fact that there is no pretense of 
collecting in advance from its subscribers. The manager’s 
excuse was that there was 70 cents due on the last quarter 
and that it was only a form anyway, and it didn’t matter. 
The subscriber said he thought it was “d bad form,” 
to say the least, and if it was possible to make use of an 
Independent telephone he would do so. 

A little inquiry into the methods used by the Citizens’ 
company and the Bell company in Lansing discloses a 
widely different state of affairs. Both companies have 
rules that rentals shall be payable in advance. In the case 
of the Citizens it is consistently enforced. In the other 
case, as the manager put it, “We collect in advance where 
we can.” Consequently the timid ones, who do not know 
the company’s real practice, pay in advance. The others 
pay when they choose, or about when they choose, as the 
notice of discontinuance of service is not sent until after 
a quarter’s rent is due, in most cases. And before the 
telephone is finally disconnected collectors are sent. 

The Citizens’ company has not only done considerable 
in the way of reducing the cost of collections in Grand 
Rapids, but through its manager, Fred C. Hughes, has 
made a special study of collections in the Lansing field. 
Mr. Hughes has finally brought his subscribers to a pay- 
ment-in-advance plan. It has not been without consider- 
able difficulty, especially among the responsible element, 
who have never heretofore been required to pay in ad- 
vance. 


A feature of the local franchise of the company is or 
might be of great assistance, though it has not been neces- 
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sary to resort to it to any great extent yet, and that is 
a clause which permits the company to charge 10 per cent 
additional on bills not paid in advance. In the first efforts 
to collect in advance, about 10 per cent refused to pay, 
and were confronted with the 10 per cent clause. When 
they came to pay or to inquire the reason, they were all 
told that this provision would not be enforced the first 
time, as the company did not want the extra per cent, but 
simply to enforce the rule, but that if they were in arrears 
the second time, it would be enforced. The method proved 
successful. 

It was thought that it would be especially difficult to 
enforce the rule against responsible parties, business men, 
judges, city officers and the like, but it has not proved so. 
One prominent judge refused point-blank to pay in advance 
—he did not for other things, why should he for his tele- 
phone? It was explained to him that the rule was made 
simply to keep down the cost of running an exchange and 
the consequent cost to subscribers, and he was asked how, 
if the responsible element did not pay in advance, the irre- 
sponsible element could be made to do so? This statement 
of the case was sufficient. And like experience was had 
with several other prominent people. 

It seems to be proved by the local experience of the Citi- 
zens’ company that the enforcement of such a rule is not 
an unpopular move, provided it is consistently done. It is 
publicly known that collection in advance is the practice of 
the company, adopted for economy’s sake, and all acquiesce 
in it, and the reasonable man sees that he is not paying 
the rental of some subscriber who does not pay, but that 
the cost of service is kept down by the fact that everybody 
has to pay. 

Whatever the reason may be, the competing company 


1 Some subscribers have 


does not carry out this system. 
been innocently paying in advance, supposing that the rule 
is consistently enforced against everybody, and are not in 
good humor with the company when they find out that 
their associates are paying at the end of the quarter. The 
rule of the company might as well be, so far as results go, 
except in the case of those absolutely irresponsible, that the 
telephone bill is not due until the end of the quarter. 


THE DAY WE BROKE THE RECORD. 
Written by a Groundman. 





We were working on the telephone, 
A shortenin’ of the poles, 

We would pull ’em up an’ saw ’em, 
Then we'd drop ’em in their holes. 
At the ground the poles were rotten, 
So we sawed ’em off, you see; 

We were headin’ for Chicago, 
And we started from Maumee. 


Oh, a day’s work first was forty, 
Then they raised the limit ten; 

Then they jumped it up to sixty, 
An’ discharged some of the men. 

Then another gang was started, 
An’ the limit it was lost, 

For the bosses got to buckin,’ 
Seein’ which could do the most. 


Yes, we bust the durned old record, 
An’ we bust some other things, 
3uttons flew from pantaloons 
An’ suspenders snapped like strings, 
Oh, we worked like forty devils, 
For we had such little wit 
That we thought: ‘‘We’ll bust it for him, 
Then he'll ease things up a bit.’’ 


We crawled out to work day after day, 
Every man was stiff and sore; 
Half of us were late ten minutes, 
An’ the boss, he cussed an’ swore. 
We had broke the durned old record; 
We had lowered sixty-eight, 
An’ was cussed the morning after, 
Just for being one pole late. 


Then one day we heard from Elkhart, 
(How it made our foreman swear) 
That some seventy-two were lowered 
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By the gang one day out there. 
Then our boss he swore he’d beat it, 
If he crippled all his men; 
He declared he’d put the record 
Where ’twould not be broke again. 


So, at three o’clock one morning, 
(Tis the hour the landlord said) 
He went callin’ up the servants— 
Chased the critters out of bed; 
Made them get the breakfast started; 
Then he kicked in every door, 
An’ drove us to the table 
As the clock was strikin’ four. 


It was ‘“‘Shove those pikes up harder; 
Double up there on the saw!” 

It was, ‘‘Damn it, get that ax in, 
Are you men all made of straw?” 

Oh, we tugged an’ pulled an’ lifted 
‘Till our shoe strings bust apart, 

In our thoughts we cussed that dinkey 
From the bottom of our hearts. 


It was ‘‘Heavy on the ropes there; 
Cuss it! can’t you pull the slack?’’ 
It was ‘‘Keep your weight upon it! 
Hell, don’t let the tongue spring back!”’ 
But, at noon we had our fifty, 
An’ at night we'd eighty-eight; 
We had broke the bloomin’ record— 
Broke it like the school boy’s slate. 


Goin’ out he jawed the driver, 
Giving him a lot of rot, 
‘Till he got the hosses started 
On a record breakin’ trot. 
Oh, we got to workin’ early, 
An’ we worked hard all the day; 
An’ we got our thanks in cussin,’ 
An’ the devil was to pay. 


It was ‘Jump upon that dinkey! 
Damn it, man, it will not bite!” 
It was ‘“‘Wake up, there, you wheelman; 
Take your sleep out in the night” 
We were swingin’ on that dinkey 
In the mornin’ ’fore ’twas light; 
An’ we pikers still was pikin’ 

When the moon was shinin’ bright. 
Spurs were dropped by all the climbers, 
An’ the chainmen joined the strike; 

At the poles where we were workin’ 
With an oath I stacked my pike. 
An’ we left that old slave driver 
To the devil and the crows. 
Where an’ who he now is cussin’ 
God an’ Satan only knows. 
But one thing I’ve learned for certain— 
Got it through my thick skull then— 
Records they are good for bosses, 
But they are hell for workin’ men. 
No high water mark has labor, 
Workin’ hard, I’ve proved this true; 
Mark your highest; ‘tis the lowest 
That tomorrow you must do. 





New By-Product of the Automatic. 

The Columbus Citizens Telephone Company of Columbus, 
©., has demonstrated to the public the efficiency of the 
branch automatic exchanges which have been installed in 
various parts of the Buckeye capital. A few days ago, Mrs. 
Herman McCaffery, wife of the attendant of the Fifth 
avenue branch exchange, gave birth to a 10-pound boy. 
As the McCaffery’s live in the building where the exchange 
s located, the birth is the first to occur in any automatic 
branch exchange. No interruption of the service was ap- 
parent, and subscribers were not aware of the addition until 
Mr. McCaffery telephoned a number of his friends. 


The Mine of Names. 

You wish to spell rightly the name of some man, French, 
German or Russian, from Spain or Japan? Don’t bother 
to ask him—just quietly look at how it is spelled in the 
telephone book. And have you a baby to christen for life? 
Do family names stir up envy and strife? An innocent 
choice can be made if you look at all the fine names in 
the telephone book. | Perhaps you’re a Dickens, whose 
characters seem to live by their names in the public esteem; 
your help is at hand, for you’ll find if you look all sorts of 
queer names in the telephone book.—Puck. 














Letters from Readers 


Discussion of Telephone Rates. 

I enclose copy of a circular letter which we have mailed 
to all of our subscribers in Mullan, Idaho. We installed our 
service there free for two months and the Bell company 
immediately reduced their rates from $1.50 and $2.00 in the 
residences to a flat rate of $1.00 per month, if paid at their 
office during the first 10 days in the month, or, in other words, 
a cut under cover. 

We had installed 127 telephones and after mailing this let- 
ter visited each subscriber, and have not lost a single telephone 
to the Bell and have had only two parties refuse to keep the 
service. Following is the letter sent to subscribers: 

“Rates to be placed in effect for Mullan were established at 
the last meeting of the Board of Directors of the North Idaho 
Telephone Company. These rates are so based as to give 
a fair return on the amount of money invested, after deducting 
from the gross income the amount that it will cost to operate 
and maintain the exchange on its present standard of efficiency. 

“We desire to take you into our confidence in this matter 
and submit the following figures, which will prove to you that 
our rates are fair and equitable. 


mes Gs Te DE BO GROOs oo bic acs cccdereccvcaccsecieeecctee, maeeee 
Rental for 127 telephones installed............... $247.50 


“Cost of operation as follows: 


Cost of operation as follows: 


eS a errr rer rrr er rcre re $25.00 
Light and power, per month.............- 10.00 
Galeries, PEF MONCH... . ccccccsccceccece 90.00 
Stationery, etc., per month........2....+.. 5.00 
Insurance, per MONtH.......ccccccccccvees 7.00 
Maintenance, per month...........seeee0- 20.00 
TOROS, POT MONEN... 0. cccccccecccccccvvess 8.00 
Depreciation (8 per cent yearly on total 
plant cost, per month...........ses6- 48.13 
Total per Month... .ccccccccccccccvvce $213.13 
Summary: Gross Income......... $247.50 
Operation cost........ 213.13 


Net profit per month. .$34.37 
“This profit of $34.37 per month yields us a net income of 
5.7 per cent yearly on our investment and we expect that the 
increased income derived from future growth will net us 10 
per cent yearly. Surely a reasonable return from our invest- 
ment in Mullan. 
“The above figures are based on the following rates: 


Main or single line DUSINESS........ccccccccseccecs $3.00 per month 
Two-party line DuSiIMeBS........ cere ccceeseceecees 2.50 “ “ 
Two-party residence ......cccccccccccvcccsccceses nae 6 ™ 
Main or single line residence............eeeeeeeee 2.00 ‘ = 
POUPsPETty TOWSON] 2.0.0 cccccccccssccvccccescscces 1.66 “ sia 


“These rates will never be raised or lowered. 

“We do not believe that our competitors can operate their 
exchange any more economically than we can ours, and, in our 
opinion, with their present rates in effect, are operating their 
exchange at a loss. No corporation is voluntarily conducting 
a business at a loss without some definite reason or well out- 
lined plan in view. If their purpose is to drive us from the 
field, will you assist them to accomplish this end? 

“You know that our competitor’s rates are now lower all 
over the Coeur d’Alene district than they were before we 
entered the field. Do you believe that they would have been 
lowered if we had not entered the field? Do you believe that 
their rates will be raised 1f we are driven from the field? Do 
you, Mr. Merchant, want the residents of Mullan to send to 
Boston for their groceries, clothing and household necessities ? 
You certainly do not. Then why do you send to Boston for 
your telephone service? 

“Mr. Property Owner, don’t you desire to have your holdings 
increase in value; Mr. Wage-Earner, don’t you desire to have 
more opportunities for employment opened to you? If you 
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do, then patronize a local company that reinvests its earnings 
locally; do your share and don’t send your money to Boston. 
Do you realize that earnings of the North Idaho Telephone 
Company are being invested in mines and prospects near you; 
that assessments are being paid out of profits earned by the 
North Idaho Telephone Company? Does not this mean more 
employment to you, Mr. Wage-Earner? If another mine is 
opened up near Mullan, as a result of some of these assess- 
ments, does it not increase the value of your holdings, Mr. 
Property Owner? 

“Do you know that the last book directory of the Rocky 
Mountain Bell Telephone Company shows a total of 530 sub- 
scribers in Mullan, Wallace, Wardner, Kellogg and all Coeur 
d’Alene points and that we have a bona fide list of 1,061 in the 
same territory. Does not this prove to you that the telephone 
users of this district have awakened to the fact that they should 
keep their money at home ” 

This letter has been a great help to us and I thought that 
others might use some of the arguments. Use it as you see 
fit to do so. 

I find many valuable hints and information in your pub- 
lication and eagerly await its arrival each week. 

Wallace, Idaho. G. R. Boomer, Manager, 

North Idaho Telephone Co. 





Tie Wire Break Causes a Noisy Line. 

A tie wire is an unusual place to look for a noisy line, but 
the following will show how it was: 

Having gone over a line that was reported noisy, and satis- 
fied myself that the trouble was not in the instrument or fuses, 
I concluded that it was in the aerial, of which there were eight 
spans between the cable box and the instrument. On climbing 
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Break in Line Wire Between Tie Joints. 


a pole and examining the glass where the line was tied, I 
found the copper wire had corroded and parted. It was held 
in place by the tie wire, which was wrapped just tight enough to 
hold the wires up, but would allow the ends to move just 
enough to cause the line to be noisy when a conversation was 
in progress. Splicing in a new piece of wire cleared the trouble. 





Long Search for Loose Test Clamp. 

During cold, windy weather we were troubled by an in- 
termittent, humming noise on one of our rural common 
battery party lines. This line is eight miles long with 
eight subscribers, all “bunched” within a two-mile section. 
It is equipped with 1600 ohm, four-party selective ringers, 
legged to ground through 3 M. F. condensers. 

On voltmeter test, one side of the line was found to be 
slightly grounded; also the noise would clear when battery 
in the test cord was reversed. It appeared that the trouble 
might be caused by a high resistance cross with a dead 
wire, and a troubleman was sent out with instructions to 
look for a cross of this nature, and to clear the ground. 
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He located and cleared the ground, which was caused by 
the line wire bearing heavily against a large limb, but he 
could find no cross between the circuit in trouble and any 
other wire. The line still hummed spasmodically. 

3y opening the line at a test pole he cornered the noise 
in the two-mile section where the eight subscribers -were 
located. Two consecutive talking tests were made with 
each subscriber, and it was found that the noise cleared 
when either subscriber answered. 

In making a third talking test it was noticed that the 
noise became much louder when a certain party removed 
his receiver, and the troubleman thereupon found that one 
of the test clamps connecting this subscriber’s drop wire 
to the line had worked loose. The trouble disappeared 
upon cleaning and tightening this clamp. 

The ringer at this station was bridged between the “live” 
side of line and ground and the vibration of the line wire 
and test clamp caused a rapid interruption of the current, 
which, because of its pulsating character, found a path 
through the ringer and condenser to ground. 

Because of the rapidly intermittent nature of the trouble, 
the resistance of the bad joint happened to be steady when 
the receiver at this particular station was removed during 
the first two talking tests. When other subscribers re- 
moved their receivers the greater part of the current passed 
through their instruments, not enough passing to ground 
through the bad joint to cause noise on the line. 

Ingersoll, Ont. Benj. Olney. 





A Human Insulator. 

One of the large telephone companies was reconstructing its 
plant in a town down in Southern Illinois, and several gangs 
were employed at this work. New poles to replace an old street 
route were being set, and a gang of linemen following up the 
pole setters, placing cross arms and transfering wire. On ca- 
count of the proximity of a trolley the men were instructed to 
use precaution in handling wires. 

The 
lineman on the old pole, transferring wire with me, was passing 
a bare drop wire over to the new pole, when the arm on which 
he was standing cracked, and, fearing it was breaking, he made 
It went 
across the trolley and burned off where it touched the ground, 
a lot of sparks and frightening the people on the 


Everything went on nicely until one Saturday morning. 


a grab for the pole and let go of the wire. down 
producing 
street. 

We were instructing the groundman how to handle the wire 
when we noticed a man approaching it. We recognized him as 
one of two fellows who had been watching us, and who seemed 
to be very much interested in the work. We warned him not 
to touch the wire, but he paid no attention to us, but stood with 
his hand extended, trying to grasp it. We shouted to him again 
to stay clear of the wire, that he was in danger; and, seeing 
that he was just about to grasp it, we turned our heads to 
avoid seeing him knocked down and injured. When we locked 
again we saw our groundman holding the wire clear of the 
trolley, and the fellow who had reached for it walking to the 
sidewalk. 

After we had recovered from the excitement we climbed 
down to the ground. 

The foreman of the work, seeing the excitement from a dis- 
tance down the street, arrived on the scene when we reached 
the ground. We explained to him how the wire was dropped, 
and how a bystander pulled it off the trolley with his bare hand 
and received no shock. This he could not believe; he thought 
we were jesting. We looked about for the fellow, but he had 
gone. 

Quite a crowd had gathered around us while we were trying 
to convince the foreman that the man actually used his bare 
hand in removing the wire from the trolley, and upon in- 
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quiring of the people who he was, one man spoke up and said: 
“Why, don’t you know that fellow? He’s an old telephone man. 
He used to work around here some eight or ten years ago for 
the same company you are employed with. He quit work in 
this town to accept a better position with a railroad company 
and was placed in charge of their private lines. He’s not 
working now, but in the grocery business for himself down in 
the east part of town. You see, he was called out one night after 
a storm to repair some wires for the railroad company, and in 
trying to board a train to take him to the location of the trouble 
he was thrown under the cars, and his right leg was cut .off 
just below the knee. He sued the company and recovered dam- 
ages, and they also supplied him with an artificial limb. 

“Had you not have been so excited when the wire fell across: 
the trolley, you would have observed that he stood on one leg 
when he reached for the wire.” 

This fellow was afterwards known among our men as the 
Human Insulator. 

Chicago. 


J. C. M. 





An Interior Wiring Fault. 

A magneto telephone trouble gave us an interesting chase re- 
cently. The subscribed could not ring “Central” and “Central” 
could not ring the subscriber. On investigation the line did not 
test exactly grounded, and a trip to the telephone showed it 
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working O. K. This occurred several times, until it began to 
get monotonous to both the subscriber and the manager, who 
made it his business to go after this case himself the very next 
time it gqame up. It so happened that this time the sub- 
scriber could not ring “Central” and the trouble showed up like 
a grounded line. But on opening the line at the telephone it 
did not clear the fault, therefore it was evident that the trouble 
must be in the telephone. 

On opening the door the trouble was cured, and on closing ° 
the door it came on again. By that time the trouble hunter’s 
eyes were getting accustomed to the dim light, and he noticed 
that the coiled wire from the ringer coil had been pulled out of 
shape, and would touch the switchhook spring when the door 
was closed; but so lightly that at least half of the time it did 
not make a contact. When it did make a contact it was the 
same as a short on the line. 


Mena, Ark. I. M. Davis. 





Paint Drops to Distinguish Code Ringing from Selective 
Lines. 

We are using a magneto type visual signal switchboard 
and, like many others, we have individual four-party se- 
lective, and code ringing lines. To help the operators de- 
termine at a glance, when a drop falls, what class of sub- 
scriber is calling in, we took a small paint brush and made 
a black stripe on each of the code drops, and red stripes on 
the selective drops. We find this a great help, especially to 
new girls. 


Prosser, Wash. Harry Miles, Manager. 








Right-of-Way Agreement. 

Six years ago we built a telephone line through a man’s farm, 
following the fence of the public highway. We paid him $1 per 
pole for right of way. If we rebuild our line, keeping the same 
course, but set additional poles, can he collect $1 for each addi- 
tional pole set on the line, or does the telephone company have 
absolute control of right of way when the line is established? 


The answer to the above question depends entirely upon 
the agreement between you at the time you first built your 
pole line through his farm. If he agreed in consideration of 
the $1 per pole that you paid him, to give you a right of 
way through his farm for your telephone line, without any 
agreement as to additional payments for setting additional 
poles, he could not collect any further compensation. If, 
however, the agreement between you was that you were to 
pay him $1 for each pole set or to be set on his land, he 
could of course, recover additional amounts for the setting 
of extra poles. There are, of course, modifications of the 
agreement both ways which would affect the rights of both 
parties, and without knowing exactly what was agreed upon 
at the time you obtained your right-of-way, we cannot 
intelligently answer your question. 





Negligent Insulation. 

Kindly give us what information you can, through the columns 
of Telephony, on the following instance: Is there any legal 
liability for damages on the part of a trolley company in a case 
as follows: 

We have a 50-pair aerial cable along one side of a certain 
street, and underneath this cable are the span wires of the 
trolley company, at right angles to the cable, the trolley poles 
being slightly further back from the curb than the telephone 
poles. Our lineman in riding the cable sagged it down sufficiently 
to touch a span wire. The span wire was live and burnt off the 
cable and messenger, letting the lineman drop to ground. The 
men then investigated, and found that on a’ number of the span 
wires of the trolley company no “Nigger head insulators’ had 
been put in and that the direct current of the trolley was on a 
number of the span wires in the length of the street. 

Is there negligence on the part of the trolley company? Are 
there any cases cited of a similar nature, establishing a ruling? 


There seems to have been negligence on the part of the 
trolley company in the case above stated, consisting of the 
failure to have insulators of proper description on the part 
of the trolley company. 

See the following cases: State vs. Janesville Street Rail- 
way, 87 Wis., 72; 4 American St. Rep. 23; Paduka Ry. & 
Light Co. vs. Bells Admsr. (Ky.) 85 S. W., 216; Henert vs. 
Lake Charles Ice, Light and Water Works Co. (111 La.) 
35 Southern, 731; Looney vs. Metropolitan Ry. Co., 26 Su- 
preme Court Reporter, 303. 





Transforming a Burglar Alarm Company Into a Telephone 
Company. 

The New York Independent Telephone Company applied 
for a writ of mandamus to compel the commissioners of 
water supply, gas and electricity of the city of New York to 
issue a permit to string a cable in a duct previously assigned 
the Mercantile Electric Company, from a manhole at the 
southeast corner of Wall and William street to the man- 
hole at the southwest corner of Wall and Hanover streets, 
the commissioners having previously refused the com- 
pany’s application. The Mercantile Electric Company was 
incorporated for the purpose of conducting a burglar alarm 
system. P 

The method of procedure between the two companies 
had been for the Mercantile Electric Company to file with 
the Secretary of State a certificate of extension of lines 
under which it purported to cover any and all of the streets 
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of New York City, the whole state of New York and all of 
the United States, Mexico and Canada. The New York 
Independent Telephone Company was then organized and 
the two companies merged, the Mercantile Electric Com- 
pany conveying all of its property and rights to the New 
York Independent Telephone Company. 

The Appellate Division of the Supreme Court on appeal 
from an order denying the writ, stated that what was di- 
rectly involved was the right to place a three-fourths of an 
inch additional cable 225 ft. long in a duct occupied since 
1894. What was indirectly involved, according to the court, 
was whether a burglar alarm company operating in a very 
limited territory in the financial district of the city, had 
been transformed into a general telephone company, pos- 
sessing a franchise entitling it to occupy any and every 
street in Greater New York, and extending over the whole 
of Mexico, the United States and Canada, and whether it 
possessed, without payment to the city, rights so extensive 
and so valuable that for such privilege another company had 
offered to pay $2,780,000. The telephone company had no 
operating rights in the city derived from its own incorpora- 
tion, and if it could compel the commissioners to permit it 
to install its cable in the duct specified, it could compel a 
permit to place its wires anywhere in the city. 

The commissioners took the position that while the Mer- 
cantile Electric Company received its charter from the state, 
yet, to enable it to enjoy it in the city of New York, the 
consent of the local authorities of the city was required, 
and that such consent had never been applied for by nor 
given to the Mercantile Electric Company. 

The charter of the city (Sec. 71) provides that the city’s 
rights in its streets and other public places are inalienable. 
Section 72 provides that every grant of or relating to a 
franchise of any character to a person or corporation, must, 
unless otherwise provided in the act, be by ordinance. Sec- 
tion 73 provides that after the approval of the act, no fran- 
chise or right to use the streets shall be granted by the 
Board of Aldermen for longer than twenty-five years. The 
laws of 1881 (page 656) in force until repealed in 1909, pro- 
vide that any company incorporated under the laws of the 
state for the purpose of owning and maintaining a telegraph 
line or lines, wholly or partly within the state, may lay lines 
underground in any city, provided that it shall first obtain 
permission to do so from the commoun council. Under 
these laws it was held in the case that the incorporation by 
the state, of the telephone company, after the charter of 
the city went into effect, did not give the company the right 
to operate in the streets of the city in the absence of a grant 
by ordinance. It was also held that the filing, by the Mer- 
cantile Electric Company, of its extension of route cer- 
tificate, after the act became effective, did not give it any 
right to use the extended route because there had been no 
grant from the city by ordinance. The application for man- 
damus was therefore denied. 

In re. N. Y. Independent Tel. Co., 118 N. Y. S. 290. 





Lineman’s Failure to Use Stirrups is Contributory 
Negligence. 

When two companies engaged in enterprises calling for 
the use of wires to carry electricity, arrange for the joint 
use of a pole to sustain them, each company is under the 
same duty toward the employes of the other as to its own, 
and the duty of the employes to exercise due care for their 
own safety is the same as to both companies. Such was the 
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holding of the Supreme Court of Ohio in the case of the 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company vs. Archdeacon. 
Archdeacon sued as the administrator of a deceased tele- 
phone lineman of that name who had been in the employ 
of the Cincinnati & Suburban Telephone Company at Cin- 
cinnati. The telephone company, it was alleged, had per- 
mitted the electric light company to stretch a guy wire from 
one of its poles to a pole of the telephone company in such 
a negligent manner as to endanger the lives of the telephone 
company’s employes, and also to attach to its poles de- 
fectively insulated wires for the transmission of heavy cur- 
rents of electricity. The plaintiff claimed that, on the day 
when he was injured, he was directed to climb a certain pole 
to replace a telephone wire that had been displacd by a fall- 
ing limb, and that while carrying out that order, when he 
reached the proper height on the pole, he abandoned the 
stirrups provided for that purpose, and stood on the guy 
wire, attempting by means of a hand rod attached to the 


News of 


The Texas Convention. 

The convention of the Texas Independent Telephone 
Association held at Dallas last week, brought out about 200 
men. President D. A. Walker, in his annual report, traced 
the history of the business and spoke of the encouraging 
future prospects. A strong impression was made by J. B. 
Earle of Waco, with his paper on Telephone Taxation and 
Legislation. Other valuable papers were read by F. S. 
Eaton of Waxahachie, John Spencer of Gainesville and E. 
H.. Chamberlain of Greenville. 

In the final session officers were elected as follows: Pres- 
ident, E. M. Chamberlain, Greenville; first vice-president, 
C. A. Pike, Fort Worth; second vice-president, W. E. Os- 
borne, Cleburne; third vice-president, D. Burton, San Mar- 
cos; secretary, Leon Spencer, Gainesville; treasurer, R. M. 
Webb, Colorado City. 

In the evening the Knights of the Shield, a fraternal or- 
ganization of telephone men, held an initiation followed by 
a supper. 


—— 





Quarterly Statement of Troy Independent. 
The Commercial Union Telephone Company, operating 
Rensselaer, Washington, and Saratoga counties held a 
quarterly meeting in Troy, N. Y., Saturday, Oct. 23. The 
statement of business for the quarter from July 1 to Oct. 
1, showed amounting to $52,229.52. The 
expenses for that period were $23,905.28, leaving net earn- 
ings of $28,324.24. Of that amount $20,353.07 was used in 
paying the interest on the funded debt, a 6 per cent div- 
per cent dividend 
quarter the 


in 


gross earnings 


idend on the preferred stock and a 5 
on the stock. For this 
therefor has a surplus of $7,971.17. 


common company 





Jamestown Mayor Causes Telephone Mix-up. 

Although the original vote of the City Council at James- 
town, N. Y., was in favor of an increase in rates for the 
Home Telephone Company, the municipal ownership ambi- 
tions of Mayor Carlson caused an interesting mix-up before 
the situation was settled. The Mayor called a mass meet- 
ing at which the subject was discussed with some vigor. It 
was charged at the meeting that Mr. Wright, manager of 
the telephone company, had stated that the Mayor desired 
the ordinance passed over his veto, and the Mayor accused 
Manager Wright of offering him a bribe. There was con- 
siderable confusion at the meeting, but finally the rate rais- 
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detached telephone wire to throw the wire about the electric 
light wire and draw it into place. In doing so, it was 
claimed that the guy wire became attached to the pole so 
as to be in contact with the metallic blade which was con- 
nected witha truss rod to add stability to the pole. When 
the lineman’s hand touched the electric light wire at the 
point where insulation was defective, he established a con- 
nection which carried the fatal current through his body. 
Judgment was given for the plaintiff, but this was re- 
versed on the ground that there could be no recovery 
against an employer for an injury to an employe which the 
latter would not have sustained if he had not voluntarily 
and unnecessarily used an appliance, in this case a guy wire, 
for a purpose other than that for which he knew it to be 
intended. In other words the court held the lineman negli- 
gent for abandoning the stirrups and standing on the guy 
wire. 

Cincinnati Gas & Elec.Co. vs. Archdeacon, 88 N. E., 125 


the Week 


ing ordinance was repassed over the Mayor’s veto, by a 
vote of 8 to 2, the original vote having been 7 to 4. State- 
ments of the’ Mayor were emphatically denied by Mr. 
Wright, who at once insjsted upon an investigation by the 
Council. 





Public Sentiment After the Dubuque Merger. 
The following, from Dubuque, Her- 
ald of Oct. 22, is interesting: 

“Here in Dubuque, where the Iowa took over the (In- 
dependent) Dubuque Telephone Company, leaving the mi- 
nority stockholders to hold the bag, telephone patrons 
know that increased rates have been charged them since 
the merger was consummated; that patrons of telephones 
have been required to sign new contracts at higher rentals 
than they formerly were required to pay. The purpose 
of the company seems to be to collect as much as the 
competing company charged in addition to the old charges 
of the Iowa. In other words the monopoly is now collect- 
ing as much as the two companies collected previously. 

“There is difference of opinion as to whether the merger 
the There were patrons of the 
cheaper Independent line avho feel that they cannot afford 
the higher prices of the Bell, and were content under 
the old conditions. Now, as a result of the elimination 
of competition they are compelled to pay the higher price 
for inferior service, or go without.” 


Towa, Telegraph 


has improved service. 





Progress with Public Pay Stations. 


The Retail Grocers’ Association of Columbus, O., has 
endorsed the action of many of the members of that or- 
ganization in installing nay telephones. Several months 
ago the druggists of Columbus decided to take the bull by 
the horns and do away with free service for the public. Pay 
instruments were installed and the results were so satis- 
factory that other lines of business began to look around 
for relief from the trouble of free service to visitors. 

Recently many grocers of the city decided to install pay 
instruments and keep their private telephones for the use 
of customers calling in to give orders. The movement was 
a success from the start, with the result that the association 
at a recent meeting has endorsed the action. While not all 
grocers have followed the example of the progressive mem- 
bers of the association, the Columbus Citizens’ Telephone 
Company is doing all in its power to hasten the movement. 
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Grocers, after many tests and much discussion, came to 
the understanding that the use of the private telephones by 
Mrs. Blank and Mrs. No Customer was a detriment to 
their trade, because customers could not reach them when 
desiring to place orders over the telephone. 

When a booth is provided, and facilities afforded for a 
private conversation, people do not object to the payment 
of a nickel for a local connection. It is believed that other 
lines of trade will follow the example of the druggists and 
grocers. 





Continental System Purchases Eastern Telephone Property. 

Announcements have been made in Eastern newspapers 
of the sale of the Interstate Telephone Company, of New 
Jersey, and the Independent Union Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, of New York state to the Continental Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, the incorporation of which was an- 
nounced in a recent issue of TELEPHONY. 





Trouble Ticket Which Helps to Cut Out Poor Construction. 

A unique feature of the trouble ticket used at Lexington, 
N. C., is that the report enables the manager to place respon- 
sibility for each trouble upon a definite person. Upon inquiry 
made of Manager W. F. Harris in regard to the working of 
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A Trouble Ticket by Means of Which Workmanship is Traced. 


the plan in some of its details, he stated, in a letter to 
TELEPHONY, that the plan is based upon the idea that if an 
installer knows his work will be checked up by an inspector 
in a way which will make him personally responsible, he will 
be careful in his workmanship. Of course inspectors must 
be competent and reliable men. It might be assumed that 
employes would be unwilling to make an unfavorable report 
of the work of their associates, but this is a matter easily 
adjusted by questioning. Recurrent troubles at one station, 
or those which come up frequently in the system, may be 
made the basis of a series of questions to the inspector, which 
will show him the necessity of making a full report in future. 

The manager very often gets a report of poor workmanship 
either by an installer or repairman. In such cases reference 
is made to the installation record, which shows the name of 
the man who installed the instrument, and steps are taken 
to prevent a recurrence of the fault, whether it be due to 
carelessness, or, what is more likely, to ignorance. In this 
way the plan is made to help the employes who wish to ad- 
vance in their work, as well as the company. 

If the trouble is traced to poor workmanship by a repair- 
man, the individual responsible is located by means of a 
detailed report of troubles, which is kept in the office. 

Of course the system depends for its success partially upon 
keeping up the complete record of troubles and installations, 
but when logically carried out, as Mr. Hirris is doing, it 
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seems to offer many advantages as a plan for keeping the 
number of troubles down to a minimum. It is thoroughly 
practical, because it involves substantially no extra cost. 





Assessment of Franchises in New York. 

A recent decision of the New York State Court of Ap- 
peals settles the question of the assessment of franchise 
valuations, and decides they may be equalized in the same 
manner as real estate valuations. Real estate is assessed 
at a value, in this state, usually a little under its real value, 
and the practice in the case of franchise valuations has 
been to assess them on their real value as determined by the 
earnings of the corporations affected. The Court of Ap- 
peals also decided that the State Board of Tax Commis- 
sioners, which fixes the values of all the franchises, is 
bound by no fast rule in establishing the values, but the 
court adds that in its belief the so-called “net rule” will 
give a fair estimate of value. Litigation over 3,000 special 
franchise tax cases has been pending in the courts of the 
state for about nine years, involving franchise valuations of 
over two billion dollars. It is believed that the bulk of 
these cases will now be settled by stipulation. The com- 
panies in Albany involved in these cases include: Albany 
Home Telephone Company, $125,000; Central New York 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, $310,700; American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, $12,750; Independent 
Union ‘Telephone Company, $3,000. The tax, although as- 
sessed by the State Board, is collected by the localities in 
which the corporations are located. 





Small Michigan Companies May Have to Report Earnings. 

Telephone companies in Michigan, if the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s advice prevails, are not to be allowed to be the judges 
as to whether they are earning $500, gross, per year. One 
of the provisions of the new law taxing telephone com- 
panies according to the ad valorem system is that com- 
panies whose earnings do not exceed $500, gross, are ex- 
empt from the provisions of the law. Many of the com- 
panies have declined to furnish the state tax commission 
with a statement of their earnings, declaring that they were 
not earning more than $500 a year. The Attorney-General 
is of the opinion, however, that the commission should be 
the judge of that, and if the companies do not furnish the 
statement, that the commission will have authority to ex- 
amine the books of the companies so refusing. 


~o— 





A Group of Indiana Telephone People. 
The Shawnee Telephone Company, which operates in the 
vicinity of Stone Bluff, Indiana, is an example of the many 














Employes and Manager of the Shawnee Telephone Company, 
Stone Bluff, Ind. 


Independent telephone companies operating successfully in rural 
districts. This company has connected to its exchange 285 
subscribers and owns over a 100 miles of toll line. Within 
the past five years practically the entire plant was rebuilt, in 
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order to insure the very best of service to the sunbscribers. A 
substantial dividend was paid to stockholders last year, and 
from reports sthe prospects of one being paid this year are very 
good. The accompanying illustration shows the construction 
gang and two of the operators of the company, while Man- 
ager C. W. Galloway, whose untiring efforts hay edone much 
toward the upbuilding of this system, appears at the right of 
the automobile. The officers of the Shawnee Telephone Com- 
pany are John M. Meeker, president; Geo. A. Galloway, vice- 
president, and Frank Z. Helms, secretary and treasurer. Will 
Colvert, T. M. Meeker, Benj. F. Crane, Horace N. Strader, 
Elmer E. Lease and George M. Foster are the directors. 





Nebraska Railway Commission Orders Express Companies 
to Install Independent Telephone. 


On November 1 the American Express Company and the Pa- 
cafic Express Company were ordered by the Nebraska Railway 
Commission to install and maintain a telephone of the Norfolk 
Long Distance Telephone Company in their offices at Norfolk, 
Nebraska. The Express companies were already using the Bell 
telephone. 

The order goes into effect at once as a result of a decision 
fully discussing the legal aspects of the case. , 

A digest of the decision will appear on the Legal page of 
next week’s TELEPHONY. 

The case is of great importance to Independent telephone in- 
terests all over the country. 





Montana Independent Company Purchases Bitter Root 
Valley Company. 

Thaddeus S. Lane, managing director of the Montana 
Independent Company, announces that the Bitter Root 
Valley Telephone Company, one of the important connec- 
tions of the Rocky Mountain Bell Company, at Hamilton, 
Mont., has been purchased by the Independent company. 
The Bitter Root Valley Telephone Company’s lines extend 
from Corvallis to Darby, crossing the river at Woodside, 
then extending south on the west side of the Bitter Root 
river, which it crosses again at Grantsdale and extends 
south through Ward’s Cove into Darby. This line is about 
26 miles in length and has in operation at the present time 
30 telephones with orders for 30 more as fast as they 
cam be installed. This line will be extended north on the 
west side of the river, through Victor and on to Florence, 
where it connects with the main line, running from Mis- 
soula through to Darby. The deal is considered a very 
important one, as it connects with some of the-best ranches, 
as well as reaching Hamilton and Grantsdale. The com- 
pany has about finished iis plant at Stevensville and will 
immediately start on its toll lines in the Bitter Root val- 
ley, both north and south from that point, having the entire 
valley well connected up and ready to give service by the 
time the plant at Missoula is in operation. 

Over 200 men are employed by the Montana Independent 
Telephone Company at the present time in the construc- 
tion work at Missoula and through the Bitter Root valley. 
The equipment has already been ordered for Hamilton, 
which will be taken care of immediately after the Stevens- 
ville system has been completed. 





Independents Making Rapid Advances in Southeastern 
Michigan. 

The Detroit River Telephone Company, of which H. H. 
Lord, of Trenton, is president, Henry Roehrig, Wyandotte, 
vice-president, M. A. Losee, Trenton, secretary, and C. F. 
Babcock, treasurer, is rapidly pushing forward. In a district 
which was heretofore considered an unfruitful one the com- 
pany now has more than 800 subscribers, and the company’s 
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representatives have set 1,000 as the mark for the beginning 
of the new year. 

“We are now working the territory to the west of Wyan- 
otte, where we have established headquarters,” said Vice- 
President Roehrig. “Our solicitors are securing from 15 to 25 
subscribers daily, and we believe there is little doubt but that 
we will have 1,000 by the first of the year. This number will 
be far in excess of any numer of subscribers ever secured by 
a telephone company in this district. It is our ambition to put 
an Independent telephone in every business place and home in 
our district.” 

The Bell list in this territory is growing weaker in num- 
bers almost daily. The service rendered comes in for numer- 
ous “kicks” and solicitors for the local company experience 
little difficulty in inducing people to change. 





A Forcible Hint to People Who Sponge Telephone Service. 

Business houses of all kinds throughout the country are 
lining up with telephone companies to do away with the 
evil of “sponging” service. While subscribers for resi- 
dence service are not, for obvious reasons, taking so pro- 
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NON-SUBSCRIBERS 


Using This Phone to Talk Out of Town 
eS. MUST PAY HERE 


Ask the Operator for Rates and Tolls 
dnd Pay it to the Proprietor. 


BY ORDER OF THE BOARD 


Report Your Ti one 
roubles to No. 600 





wo a It Costs Money to \ 
Provide Telephone Ser- \, 
vice, Same as Food and Clothing. 
Don’t “sponge” off your friends, 


WRITE YOUR IMPORTANT CALLS ABOVE 


——— 


Combined Advertising Scheme and Anti-Sponge Educator. 


nounced a position in the matter, there are not infrequent 
instances where the use of the telephone by neighbors is 
secretly considered to be a nuisance. With the interest of 
the telephone company and its subscribers alike in this 
point, it is not surprising that active steps to prevent 
sponging are being taken in many places. 

One of the most interesting and emphatic devices is that 
reproduced herewith, as used by the Liberal Mutual Tele- 
phone Company of Liberal, Mo. The use of the card, in- 
cidentally for advertising certain firms, reduces the cost 
of issuing it. When it is mounted at the back of the trans- 
mitter mouthpiece the effect upon the person who “drops 
in to use the telephone” is evident. 


Suit for Recovery from U. S. Independent Heard in 
Rochester. 

Last week the suit of Charles M. Lane against directors 
of the United States Independent Telephone Company of 
New York for an alleged investment loss of $4,000, was 
moved for hearing in the New York Supreme Court. The 
strong array of attorneys on both sides indicate that the 
case is considered to be an important one, upon which 
much more than $4,000 is dependent. 
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One Telephone Proposition Goes Against Bell Company. 

Local ownership is a factor which makes the general 
argument advanced by the Bell telephone company in 
favor of a single system act as a two-edged sword. A 
despatch from Corvallis, Oregon, states that at a meeting 
of the Retail Merchants’ Association, held Oct. 6, the busi- 
ness men took action against the extension of the Pacific 
(Bell) Tel. & Tel. Co., and declared in favor of limiting 
the service to the Independent telephone company. The 
Merchants’ Association appointed a committee to circulate 
the following petition: 

“We, the undersigned business men and residents of 
Corvallis and Benton county, hereby agree not to subscribe 
for or install any telephone in our places of business except 
that of the Corvallis Independent Telephone Company, our 
reason being that the Independent service has proven sat- 
isfactory, and the installation of another telephone will un- 
necessarily increase the expense of the merchant. For this 
reason we earnestly request all residents to install only 
the telephone of the Corvallis Independent Company.” 

The petition was circulated, and signed by every business 
man approached, the first signature being that of Mayor 
Virgil E. Watters. This activity comes as a result of an 
attempt of the Bell people to secure a strong foothold by 
placing 300 free telephones in the homes and _ business 
houses of Corvallis. As the situation stands today, the 
Bell company has 50 telephones in the city and a heavy toll 
business. The Independent Company has 1009 telephones in 
Corvallis and 2100 in the county. Practically every busi- 
ness man in Corvallis owns one share of stock in the latter 
company. 

The Bell people are claiming that the action of the Mer- 
chants’ Association is in the nature of a boycott, and saying 
that they propose to investigate the legal phase of the 
This joke is appreciated, 


question. 





Construction Started at Jackson, Mississippi. 

Ground has been broken, and the work of construction 
has begun on the exchange for the Home Telephone Com- 
pany, a two-story brick building, in the heart of the busi- 
ness district of Jackson, Miss. The building will represent 
an expenditure of about $25,000. 

Five or six months ago the Home company began ex- 
cavating for its wires, and already more than seven miles 
of trenches have been dug and the conduits laid. 

Poles have been erected all over the residence districts, 
and such tall, straight, ornamental poles were never before 
Jackson. Underground construction covers the 
streets thickly settled residence 


seen in 


business and the more 
thoroughfares. 
The Home people 


$250,000 in the city of Jackson, and are putting in heavy 


declare they are going to spend 
sums at present. 

The name would indicate that this is a local concern, 
The capital employed is mostly from Penn- 
sylvania, and the business is controlled by the same parties 
who own and control the Home companies at Meridian 
But local people say they are building 


but it is not. 


and Hattiesburg. 
as if they intend to stay. 
The company is also building long-distance lines to con- 


nect Jackson with Meridian and Hattiesburg. 


Louisville Hotel Replaces Bell Telephones With Indepen- 
dent Service. 

An article in the Louisville Post of Oct. 1 says: 

“The Cumberland Telephone Company in Louisville 
continues its reckless course, steadily increasing rates and 
trying to intimidate citizens and business houses that re- 
Sist its extortions. 

“A few days ago Mr. George T. Cross of the New Galt 
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House Company, was notified by the Cumberland Com- 
pany that it proposed to increase its rates at the Galt 
House 50 per cent. The Cumberland Company at that 
time had 250 different instruments in the Galt House. 

“Mr. Cross notified the Cumberland Company that the 
increase would not be paid, and signed a contract with the 
Home Company for the room service. 

“Last night a gang of men from the Cumberland Com- 
pany came to the Galt House and not only took out the 
instruments in the rooms, but attempted to sever the long- 
distance service. Mr. Cross refused to allow this to be 
done, and notified the Cumberland Company that if it dis- 
continues its long-distance service it will be held legally 
responsible. The attempt of the Cumberland Company to 
take out the long-distance service was simply an effort to 
punish the hotel for refusing to submit to its extortions. 

“In the meantime the suits of the city against the Cum- 
berland Company are being actively pushed, and there is 
every indication that a day of reckoning for this arrogant 
corporation is at hand.” 





Southern Railroads Adopt Telephone Dispatching. 

The Atlantic Coast Line has started work preliminary to the 
adoption of the telephone for dispatching trains between Rich- 
mond, Va., and Rocky Mount, N. C. 

It is understood that the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Po- 
tomac Railway is contemplating the installation of a telephone 
system between Richmond and Washington, and it is also 
said that the Chesapeake & Ohio will soon establish telephone 
service between Russell, Ky., and Cincinnati. 

Commenting on some of these improvements, the Richmond, 
Va., Dispatch recently said: “It is especially stated that the 
use of telephones has already been shown to be a success, and 
its adoption in Virginia is considered to be a proof of the 
enterprise displayed by railways in this state.” 





A Louisiana Independent Forges Ahead. 

Charles F. Speed, who after traveling for years throughout 
the Southwest settled down to guide the destinies of the Home 
Telephone Company, at Monroe, La., has been doing some 
hustling there. In a laconic postscript to a business letter ad- 
dressed to TELEPHONY he reports: “We are growing rapidly 
down here, now having more subscribers than the Bell com- 
pany and increasing at the rate of fifty a month.” 


A Postal Card Solicitor. 
The card herewith reproduced is one which is being used 
effectively by. Mr. H. L. Lamb, manager of the Union Tele- 








UNION TELEPHONE COMPANY 


CALIFORNIA, PA. 








You were called over the lines of this company this 


; from 
and by your lack of a phone we were unable to complete 
the call. 

Our company is distinctly a home institution, enjoying a 
rapid and permanent growth. Our direct lines to Pittsburg, 
Washington and other long distance points, are of great con- 
venience. The service is prompt and efficient. We would 
be pleased to have you call us up in reference to installing a 
phone for you. 





Yours Very Truly, 











Card Sent to Notify Persons Having No Independent 
Telephone That They Have Been Called For. 


Postal 


phone Company of California, Pa. A few of these put a 
man in a frame of mind to talk with the solicitor when he 
calls, and find out just what he is losing by not having 
Independent service. 




















New Inventions 


TRANSFORMER. 


Frank M. Slough, Elyria, O., patent 937,877, October 26, 1909, 
assigned to Dean Electric Company, Elyria, O. 























This patent relates to the transformer mechanism for 
harmonic converters, and is designed to provide means 
whereby the current is supplied by the converter, which 
more closely approximates a sine curve than has hitherto 
been possible, it is claimed. To this end, the primary and 
secondary windings 5 and 6 are arranged upon the trans- 
former as shown. By being placed upon the opposite legs 
the windings allow a leakage of lines of force between the 
transformer legs, and by this leakage, due to the increased 
reluctance of the core for rapid changes of the primary 
current, serve to take away the sharp fluctuations, and 
bring the current wave more nearly to the sine form. To 
regulate the amount of leakage, an adjustable cross-piece, 
37, is provided. 

INSULATOR PIN. 
Conrad J. Dorfi, Chicago, Ill., patent 937,515, Oct. 19, 1909, 
assigned to Frederic Greer, Chicago, III. 

This insulator pin consists of the central metallic portion, 
around which a hollow, screw-threaded conical insulator 
retaining portion is placed. The screw-threaded portion 
has slots to permit compressibility, and is provided with 
means whereby it can be fastened securely to the central 
metallic pin portion. 

TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 

Oscar M. Leich, Genoa, Ill, patent 938,154, Oct. 26, 1909, 
assigned to Cracraft-Leich Electric Co., Genoa, III. 
This system is designed more particularly for train dis- 
patching service and contemplates the use of a metallic 
line circuit 1, 2, to which telephones 9 are to be connected 
through repeating coils 6, and used for metallic conversation 
over said line circuit by the train dispatcher. By the use 
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of additional repeating coils 5, jacks 10 and 17 may be 
connected at each station, which, when used in connection 
with the sub-station telephone set, associated with the plug 
11, can be used to converse between stations over the 
ground without interfering with the metallic telephone 
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service, thus providing means over the same metallic line 
for metallic train-dispatching and local or block telephoning 
between stations. 


TELEPHONE-EXCHANGE SYSTEM & APPARATUS. 
Ray H. Manson, Elyria, O., patent 937,832, October 26, 1909, 
assigned to The Dean Electric Company, Elyria, O. 
This system contemplates the combining of the cut-off 
and line relays, and at the same time simplifying the wiring 
of the so-called two wire systems, to reduce the cost of in- 
stallation and amount of wire necessary. When the sub- 
scriber calls, magnet M is etiergized by current from the 
battery B, which flows through the 2000 ohm winding of the 
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relay, and closes the lamp circuit. When the plug is in- 
serted into the jack, battery current flows through the 100 
ohm sleeve relay rz, through the 500 ohm winding m, and 
further attracts the armature me with sufficient force to lift 
the block m* from its contacts, which thereby establishes 
the talking condition. 

TELEPHONE REPEATER APPARATUS. 
Nathaniel G. Warth, Gallipolis, O., patent 937,901, October 
26, 1909. 

This repeater is so designed, it is claimed, with respect 
to mechanical features, as to give far greater effects than 
have heretofore been possible. This application is a di- 
vision of another application, which does not appear to 
have been issued as yet. The permanent magnet 7*’ has 
an adjustable iron segment J, which can be moved into and 


2 


See « 2. eo 2 2&2 





> % - FE 
out of range of the permanent magnet, so as to regulate 
the leakage. The pole pieces 7° have beveled edges, as 
shown, to meet the beveled edge of an iron plate T° 
mounted upon the transmitter diaphragm. The transmitter 
is adjustably supported, as is apparent, and can be moved 
into its proper position relative to the receiver. 


ELECTRICAL SIGNALING SYSTEM. 
Frank M. Slough, Elyria, O., patent 938,345, Oct. 26, 1909, 
assigned to Dean Electric Co., Elyria, O. 
This invention relates to harmonic converter systems. 
The pole-changer of the harmonic converter contains a 
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single vibrating arm, which is operated from a source of 
current which uses the arm as part of the circuit. The 
transforming part of the converter has the ordinary pri- 
mary and secondary windings, and has means normally 
connected to the transformer, operated by the vibrating 
arm, for closing circuits, through a single conductor car- 
ried by and insulated from such arm, with the source of 
current and the primary winding. In this manner currents 
are directed to the primary winding alternately in opposite 
directions. In addition, means are provided in the operator’s 
cord circuit for connecting the secondary winding to the 
line circuit. 
FOUR PARTY TELEPHONE CIRCUIT. 

Klas Weman, Buffalo, N. Y., patent 937,399, Oct. 19, 1909. 

This invention relates to four party telephone systems, 
and consists in providing a low frequency current from 
the generator A, and one of very high frequency from 
the interrupter H and associated apparatus. Suitable keys, 
K, K’, K*® and K*, are used. At stations I and II low 
frequency ringers 11 are connected between opposite sides 
of the line and ground, together with impedance coils 9, 
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connected as shown. 


comes over 


Thus, when low frequency current 
wire, it operates one bell, and if 
over the other line wire, it operates the other bell. At 
stations III and IV a high frquency howler 10 is pro- 
vided, one for each side of the line, together with im- 
pedance coils 9, as shown. 


one line 


The howler current does not 
affect the bells 11, and the low frequency ringing current 
does not affect the howlers 10, it is claimed, thus secur- 
ing a four party system by the use of only two fre- 
quencies. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 

H. P. Clausen, Chicago, Ill., paent 937,050, Oct. 19, 1909; 
assigned to American Elec. Tel. Co., Chicago, III. 
This invention contemplates the use of a new “busy- 
test” circuit in connection with the common exchange 
systems. The new consists in the “busy-test” 
circuit passing through the clearing-out relay, which thus 

serves a double purpose. 


feature 


LOCKING AND SIGNALING SYSTEM FOR TELE- 
PHONE REGISTERS. 

\lex. S. Spiegel, Chicago, patent 938,026, Oct. 26, 1909, 
assigned to Am. Telephone & Telegraph Co., New York. 
This system is designed to provide a call registering ar- 

rangement for telephone lines, in which, when the call is 

once registered by the operator, it is impossible to again 
register a second call until the instrumentalities have first 
been restored to normal. The reason for this, it is claimed, 
is On account of the tendency of the operator, in depress- 
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ing a key, to make one or more actuations or contacts, which 
thereby duplicate the registrations. In the embodiment 
shown, two relays are necessary to actuate the registering 
device, and when the operator actuates one relay, the other 
one remains in its locked position, and no further actuation 
can take place until the locked relay has been restored, 
which happens when the telephone line is restored to 
normal. 


THERMAL PROTECTOR. 
Samuel B. Fowler, Lafayette, Ind., patent 937,062, Oct. 19, 
1909, assigned to Sterling Electric Co., Lafayette, Ind. 
The construction of this heat coil is clear from the illus- 
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tration, in that a hollow shell 1 is fastened to a head 6 
having an annular groove 16. The head 6, through the in- 
terposition of insulating means 4, 5, holds the shell 1, by 


means of the riveting pin 8, as shown. The fusible material 


13 holds the other head, 14, in place. 


TELEPHONE REPEATING SYSTEM. 
H. E. Shreeve, Wyoming, N. J., patent 937,189, Oct. 19, 1099; 
assigned to A. T. & T. Co., New York. 

The object of this repeating system consists in preventing 
the singing noise which is ordinarily found when a repeater is 
connected to talk both ways over a long-distance circuit. This 
is accomplished, it is claimed, by preventing any of the current 
from the initiating line passing to the receiving line. For this 
reason, a repeating induction coil M is used, which is annular 
in form, and in which the one core has the windings m and 7, 
and the other core has the windings m» and np», their respective 
relations being shown in the diagramatic sketch. A third wind- 
ing, completely encircling the two cores with their four wind- 
ings, is the winding m*. This winding m* is in series with the 
trasmitting element 7 and the battery V. The windings n@ 
and n> are reversed, as shown, and are in series with the re- 
ceiving element R, the intensity of whose action can be ad- 
justed by the resistance W. The initiating voice currents from 
the station A, for instance, affect the windings n* and mx. 











Because of the reversal of the terminals of the winding n», 
the current in the circuits 10 and 11 flow oppositely about the 
core m*, and therefore, by properly proportioning the winding 
and the resistances of the circuit, the magnetization of this 
core may be substantially nullified, and none of the initiaitng 
current reaches the circuit b. The current in the circuit 10, 
however, operates the receiver R, which actuates the trans- 
mitter, causing fluctuations in the winding m*, which fluctua- 
ations are induced in the winding m», and carry the voice 
currents to the receiving station B. 





From Shop and Sales Office 


How the Telephone Helps the Farmer, 


The book bearing this title which has just been issued by 
tthe Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., is one of the most interesting contribu- 
tions to literature on rural line work which could be devised. 
Of course its primary purpose, as far as the company is 
concerned, is to attract attention to its high grade tele- 
phones and switchboard equipment, but the book in itself 
is a most interesting development of the idea that the best 
way to advertise material is to give the recipient of the 
advertising matter something of value. The discussion of 
the value of the telephone in rural communities is a very 
complete exposition of this interesting subject. An interest- 
ing story, “How the Telephone Helps the Farmer,” is just 
the sort of thing to show the prospective farmer subscriber 
how persons may become interested in organizing a rural 
telephone system. Practical instructions for organizing a 
company and a model constitution and by-laws appear 
farther along. 

Information about line construction of a practical charac- 
ter is furnished, including material lists which will enable 
orders and estimates to be easily made up. 

The final pages are devoted to descriptions of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson equipment, which has made for itself such a 
high reputation for service on rural lines. Views of the 
factory and laboratory of the company show the conditions 
under which the equipment is made and tested. They give 
a good idea of the great extent of the business, as well as 
the care devoted to the manufacture of equipment of this 
class. 





THE AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE Company has given the 
usual interesting series of articles in its September issue of 
the W. & M. Telephone Wire News. Among the articles of 
particular interest to managers and construction men are 
“The Making of Telephone Wire” by J. F. Tinsley, electrical 
engineer, A. S. & W. Co., Worcester, Mass.; “Types of In- 
sulators,’ showing some old-fashioned forms contrasted to 
the modern types; an article on “The Care and Preservation 
of Poles,’ and one on “Grounded and Metallic Lines” also 
appear. There is an interesting discussion of “The De- 
structive Influences Surrounding Telephone Wires.” 

Copies may be obtained by writing to any of the com- 
-pany’s offices in Chicago, New York, Worcester, Denver or 
San Francisco. 





The Paragon Ground Cone. 


It is probable that no single device recently brought out 
has attracted more interest from engineers and practical 
operating men, or gained more enthusiastic approval, than 
the Paragon ground cone, manufactured by Frank W. Par- 
«dee, 58 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 

Its value and efficiency have for some time been recog- 
nized by telephone engineers, who use it to secure good 
and permanent grounds for protector and distributing 
frames, pole cable terminals and lightning arresters. Cen- 
tral station engineers are using the cones in large numbers 
for grounding transformer secondaries, and the neutrals of 
three-wire systems, as well as lightning arresters. 

Among the most enthusiastic of its recent converts, are 
the signal engineers of the large railroad systems of the 
country. 

Trolley lines also have welcomed the cones as a solution 
of a vexing problem—the successful and permanent ground- 
ing of their lightning arresters, and the telegraph com- 
panies, both wire and wireless, have approved it. 





A word of explanation as to the wherefore of all this 
enthusiasm may not be amiss, and those who may confess 
ignorance on the subject may be enlightened by saying that 
the Paragon ground cone is, as its name implies, a cone 
shaped arrangement made of heavy gauge pure sheet cop- 
per, thoroughly perforated, the cone being filled with pea 
size charcoal. When the cone is buried in the earth the 
charcoal absorbs moisture and keeps the earth around the 
cone always moist, insuring a perfect and permanent 
ground. 

A braided hollow copper cable runs through the cone, 
and is securely soldered at the bottom. Into this hollow 
cable the ground wire can be run, clear to the bottom of 
cone, and then soldered securely at the top of the cable. 

The cone is used to cure that very fruitful source of 
trouble—a poor ground. It is an ideal device for grounding 
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The Paragon Ground Cone, Installed. 


lightning arresters of all kinds, or grounded circuits. It 
is necessary only to bore a post hole and drop the cone in. 
This means that it is very easily, economically and quickly 
installed. 

Its cost is almost negligible—much lower than the cost 
of the big copper plates formerly used, and the economy 
of installing the cone makes it a real money saver. | 

As illustrating the life of the cone in the ground, it is in- 
teresting to know that a cone was dug up after it had been 
in use for over six years, and was found to be in just as 
good condition as the day it was put in. The copper was 
bright and the cone showed no sign of eating or oxidizing. 





New Kellogg Bulletins. 


The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. has recently is- 
sued a new bulletin (No. 49) on “Toll Test Panels.” In 
this illustrated bulletin the construction and uses of dif- 
ferent types are explained. 
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Another recent bulletin, No. 51, covers the subject of 
arresters. The different uses for arresters are fully ex- 
plained and illustrations, accompanied by detailed descrip- 
tion, are plentifully scattered through the bulletin. Code 
are arranged for the different types to facilitate 
ordering. Brief directions for installing and connecting the 
arresters, illustrated by diagrams, also appear in this bulle- 


numbers 


tin. 


What’s in a Swedish-American Telephone. 

It is no wonder that Swedish-American telephones will 
talk in any language. According to a circular sent out by 
the company, the parts assembled are drawn from many 
countries, as platinum, from the mines of Russia; linen from 
the flax fields of Ireland; iron from Norway; silk, from 
Japan; and so on, to zine from Missouri. 

To show che customer from the latter place just what he 
is getting when he buys a telephone, the company submits 
a catalog of the raw material used in every telephone made 
by the Swedish-American Co., as follows: Soft gray iron 
castings, Norway iron, Swedish magnet steel, zinc, brass, 
copper, nickel, German silver, pure silver, 24k gold, pure 
platinum, cotton, rice paper, linen, silk, carbon, manganese, 





mica, fibre, hard rubber, soft rubber, quarter-sawed oak, 
hard wood filler, varnish, black enamel. 





The Sterling Electrically Restored Drop Magneto Switch- 
board. 

The Sterling Electric Company reports an increasing de- 
mand for the Sterling electrically restored drop magneto 
switchboard. 

This board offers a number of features, which appeal to 
practical telephone men. The drops being restored elec- 
trically, on the insertion of the plug, admits of mounting 
the drops and jacks separately, thus installing the drops at 
the top of the cabinet and the jacks all below, immediately 
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in front of the operator. As the drops are all above the 
jacks, the cords of established connections do not at any 
time obstruct or in any way interfere with the operator’s 
clear view of all signals. 

The electrical restoring device is very simple, and uses a 
very small amount of current, supplied by dry batteries. 

In this switchboard the night alarm is worked out in an 
interesting way. In closing this circuit, the shutter of the 
drop acts as does a gravity relay armature. A contact screw 
on the heavy shutter falls against a contact post in the 
drop mounting plate making a direct contact backed by the 
weight of the shutter. 

This equipment is assembled in various standard sizes of 
cabinets and is especially adapted to magneto multiple work. 


— 


THE Excetsior INSULATED WirE Company, New York, has 
issued a pamphlet entitled “Points and Prices on Excelsior 
Insulated Wire.” This wire is made on the Randall sys- 
tem of insulation, which is the result of a series of experi- 
ments, made over a period of several years, in the produc- 
tion of a cotton insulation adapted to resist moisture and 
abrasion. Two styles are made, braidless and braid-covered. 
Both varieties have been personally recommended by sat- 





isfied users. 


Tue RecAL TELEPHONE & MANUFACTURING Co., formerly the 
Milwaukee Telephone & Manufacturing Co., of Saginaw, 
Mich., has been entirely reorganized and put on a sounder 
The new board of directors is as follows: 





working basis. 
President, C. F. Ganschow; vice-president, Joseph Seemann; 
secretary and treasurer, F. C. Marshall. 





Tue Boston INSULATED Wire & Case Co, is mailing no- 
tices advising its customers and others that it is now occupy- 
ing its new plant at Bay Street, Dorchester District, Boston, 
Mass. 








Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 








PERSONAL. 
NOYES, formerly manager of the Ossupee Telephone 
Bridgton, Me., has assumed the duties of manager 
Livermore Falls. 


FRED 
Company at 
for the Maine Telephone Company at 

M. J. COFFEY, formerly connected with the Cedarville Tele- 
phone Company of Cedarville, Ohio, has taken a position as 
assistant wire chief for the Postal Telegraph Company at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. He will have under his supervision all telephones 
and switchboards of the company, which operates telephones in 
connection with telegraph to their branch offices. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

MOSCOW, ARK.—The Moscow & Youngstown Telephone Com- 
pany has been organized and a line will be constructed connecting 
Moscow, Garretson and Youngstown. Long distance connection 
will also be provided and the residents of the town along this 
line will be greatly benefited as heretofore they have been with- 
out telephone connection. The officers of the new company are 
P. C, Galloway, president; J. T. Conrad, vice-president; E. Young, 
treasurer, secretary and manager. 

OKAWVILLE, ILL. (Washington Co.)—The Okawville & South- 
ern Telephone Company is the name of a new company organized 
here, with a capital stock of $2,000. Herman Brockmeier, William 
Growe and William Randoll are the incorporators. 

REDSTONE, MICH.—Through the energetic efforts of Mr. M. E. 
Pruyne of Alma, the Redstone Independent Telephone Co., o? Red- 
stone, has been organized with 55 subscribers as a starter. The 
company will have connecting wires with the Union Telephone 
Company at Breckenridge. It is expected that everything will 
be in working order Sy the 1st of November. 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Articles of 
with the secreatry of state for 


have been filed 
Long Distance 


incorporation 
the St. Joseph 


Telephone Company, capitalized at $1,250,000. $1,125,000 of the 
stock will be in preferred and $125,000 in common stock. The 
preferred stock, as provided for in the incorporation articles, will 
receive annual dividends of 6 per cent out of the net earnings. The 
common stock is held by the following, Theodore Gary, Macen, 
Mo., 15,000 shares; W. S. Dickey, Kansas City, 15,000 shares; W. 
R. Rankin, Tarkio, Mo., 15,000 shares; G. H. Davis, Kansas City, 
1 and R. W. Frey, St. Joseph, 1 share. The preferred stock is to 
have no voting power in the affairs of the company. The Com- 
merce Trust Co., of Kansas City, is trustee for an authorized 
bond issue of $1,250,000. 

BUTTE, MONT.—The Interstate Consolidated Telephone Com- 
pany, with a capitalization of $5,000,000, has been organized by 
Montana and Washington capital. The incorporators are Irwin 
Whitehouse, Herbert R. Risley, Bernard Cooper Jr., Fred G. 
Lewis, Thomas B. Conrad, Walter T. Bleick and T. S. Lane. 
Among capitalists mentioned as being interested are, Patrick 
Wall, John MacGinnis of Butte; A. B. Cook, of Helena; T. IL. 
Greenbough, of Missoula; W. S. Chandler, of San Francisco; Rob- 
ert Lockhart, of Marshfield, Ore., and William Meade, of Los 
Angeles. The first object of the company, it is reported, is to 
acquire the Home Telephone Company, of Spokane, an Independent 
system. 

PLAINVIEW, NEB.—A company, known as the Crawford Val- 
ley Telephone Company, of Pierce county, has been organized and 
incorporated. The object of the company is to build and maintain 
telephone systems in Pierce and Antelope counties. The incor- 
poration papers are made up for 18 years. N. M. Somerville is 
secretary and C. E. North president of the new company. 

VERMILION, OHIO.—Articles of incorporation were authorized 
for the Farmers’ Telephone Company, with a capital of $10,000. 
George W. Shattuck, and others are the incoporators. 











November 6, 1909 


BUFFALO, OKLA.—The name of a new telephone company 
organized in Harper County is the Buffalo Rural Telephone Com- 
pany. The directors are J. W. Meyers of Doby Springs; John 
Houser, Robert Price, R. C. Bailey and Alfred Delkel, of Buffalo. 

CHECOTAH, OKLA.—The Checotah-Texana Telephone Com- 
pany is the name of a new company incorporated with a capital 
stock of $4,000. The incorporators are J. E. Wise, E. H. Cross 
and M. M. Cross. 

DREWSY, ORE.—S. S. Williams, J. L. Litz, John Ott, W. D. 
Baker and Geo. L. Baker are the incorporators of the Drewsy 
Telephone Company. The capital stock is named as $3,000. 


SALEM, ORE.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Central Point Telephone Company, principal place of business, 
Oregon City. G. S. Randall, Jacob Rettinger and G. G. Randall 
are the incorporators. 

AUSTIN, NEV.—Harvey H. Harris, lessee of the Austin Man- 
hattan Telephone plant has organized a new company and will at 
once begin the construction of a line from Battle Mountain to the 
new camp of Bannock. He has just completed a line to the 
camp for the private use of the Nevada-Omaha company, the 
new company is financed by Reno people. 

BURLINGTON, VT.—The Heath Telephone Company, with a 
capital stock of $7,000, has filed articles of incorporation to do 
business in Windham county, Vt. It is incorporated under the 
laws of Massachusetts. Charles S. Goodrow, of Readsboro, Vt., is 
the Vermont representative. 

APPLETON, WIS.—A new rural telephone company is the 
Grand Chute Mutual Telephone Company organized by about a 
dozen farmers residing on the French Road from the Clark Fish 
corner to the Oudenhoven cheese factory, which is the northern 
terminal of the line, and is about three miles in length. 

KAUKAUNA, WIS.—The Kaukauna Telephone Company is the 
name of a corporation which was formed a short time ago for 
the purpose of operating and maintaining rural telephone lines in 
this vicinity. 

THOMASVILLE, WIS. 
the Thomasville Rural 
at a recent meeting. 


The business men of this place formed 
Telephone Company and elected officers 
David Strack is president; E. H. Neiman, 





secretary; George Lauer, treasurer, and Jacob Hoke and G. D. 
Moul, directors. 
FINANCIAL. 
ROBINSON, ILL.—An amendment has been filed to the char- 


ter of the Southeastern [Illinois Long Distance Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. increasing the capital stock from $30,000 to 
$56,000. 

BUTTE, MONT.—The directors of the Montana Independent 
Telephone Company at a recent meeting authorized the payment 
of a one per cent divident on the stock of the company. This 
is the regular quarterly dividend and is the fifth dividend paid 
this year, one extra having been authorized the ist of August. 
A report given by managing director T. S. Lane shows that 
the company has in operation 4,670 telephones, and has a waiting 
list of 186 telephones. These include Butte, Deer Lodge and 
Anaconda. The long distance line to Deer Lodge has just been 
completed and connections to Billings and Helena have been 
completed. The concrete work on the Missoula exchange is now 
completed, and half the underground subway in this place will 
be ready for service by the first of the year. An exchange is 
also being built at Stevenson and at Hamilton, and toll lines 
extended from Missoula to Hamilton. It is expected that by the 
middle of April the long distance connection to Spokane will be 
completed. 

JANESON, NEBR.—The Farmers’ Co-operative Telephone Com- 
pany was granted authority to increase the capital stock $500, 
making the total stock $10,500. 

ALBANY, N. Y¥.—The Albany Home Telephone Company has 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of one per cent. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO.—Directors of the Cuyahoga Telephone 
Company have declared the payment of the regular quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent. 


FRANCHISES. 


McPHERSON, KAN.—The city council, at a meeting held re- 
cently, granted to the McPherson Telephone Company, with 
which Mr. Wright is connected, a franchise to construct and oper- 
ate a telephone system. The franchise will extend over a period 
of 20 years, and provides that no other telephone company shall 
build lines; also that a new multiple switchboard of not less than 
1,900 drops shall be installed by October 10, 1910. 


CORNETTSVILLE, KY.—The Perry County Telephone Com- 
pany is securing franchises for the construction of a telephone 
line from Cornettsville, Ky., to Banks, Ky., 15 miles. It will also 
install a 15-line switch at Cornettsville. A. A. Cornett, Cornetts- 
ville, Ky., is interested in the company. 


COOKEVILLE, TENN.—The Home Telephone Company, of 
Baxter, was granted a franchise to enter Cookeville and use the 
streets for the purpose of putting up poles, etc. The Home Tele- 
phone Company, now has lines and switchboards in Putnam, 
DeKalb, Smith, Jackson, Overton, Macon and other counties, and 
will extend into other counties as quickly as lines can be strung. 
It proposes to put in a large exchange here, and to use Cookeville 
as the principal home or central office. The officers are: Dr. W. 
E. Sypert, president; J. A. Isbell, vice-president; E. W. Stone, 
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secretary, and D. T. Maxwell, treasurer. Directors: Leech 
Whitaker, J. H. Crawford, Roll Huddleston, Rev. J. R. Clayton and 
Frank Ward. 

LURAY, VA.—The city council awarded a franchise to the 
Mutual Telephone Company, of Page county, to erect poles and a 
switchboard ,within the town limits. The company is owned by 
farmers and for several years has operated a system up to the 
limits. 


COLVILLE, WASH.—The county commissioners have granted 
to the Northport & Deep Creek Telephone Company a franchise 
along the public highway between Northport and Cronin, about 
18 miles. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—The Bear Creek Telephone Company se- 
cured from the county commissioners a franchise giving it the 
right to put in lines connecting Chattarcy, Milan and Deer Park. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


JONESBORO, ARK.—The Bono Telephone Company, an inde- 
pendent concern owned and operated by Bono business men and 
farmers of that vicinity, will begin work next week on two trunk 
lines to Jonesboro and one to Lorado. The company has already 
one line into Jonesboro, connecting with the exchange in this 
city of the Home Telephone Company. The Bono company is a 
home affair with a remarkable record for success, and it has 
been the means of connecting many farm houses with towns and 
other communities. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL.—The Home Telephone Company has started 
improvements which will cost in the neighborhood of $40,000. 
President Horace P. Day and Judson Bent, the secretary and 
treasurer of the company, are arranging the financing and R. E. 
Thompson, who took the general management of the service on 
the first of the month, is looking after the work. It is the pur- 
pose of the management to put the system on a thorough work- 
ing basis and to extend the service to some 1,600 residents in and 
about the city who have not already become subscribers. The 
corporation is now installing a $3,000 storage battery at the 
central station in Sixth street and a force of men is at work 
connecting the $2.000 electrical equipment for charging. When this 
improvement is adjusted the instruments will transmit more dis- 
tinctly. One switch, he said, ts on the way for which the com- 
pany has paid $4,000, and with this installed they will be able 
to accommodate 400 more patrons. The company expects to order 
three more in a few weeks, which will increase the capacity of 
the plant to care for 1,600 more telephones, The company now has 
applicants for service, but on account of lack of equipment these 
residents cannot at present be accommodated. In connection with 
the improvements the plant on Sixth street is undergoing a 
thorough renovation and readjustment. In extending the service 
several thousand feet of wire will have to be strung and many 
hundred poles set, 

ATKINSON, ILL.—At the annual meeting of the Henry County 
Telephone Company the following officers were elected: Norman 
Shearer, president; W. H. Cosner, vice-president; Dr. M. M. 
Everett, secretary, and J. F. Nowers, treasurer. The following 
directors were nominated and elected: S. H. Moon, Elijah Storey 
and William Winters. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND.—The Citizens’ Home Telephone 
Company of this city has purchased the exchange at Garfield and 
will extend the lines to Darlington, a distance of seven miles. The 
Home company will build two copper circuits to Darlington by 
way of Garfield and develop other adjacent territory. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The Citizens’ Telephone Company has 
declared the forty-ninth consecutive dividend of 2 per cent. This 
meant the distributing of more than $65,000, the largest single 
dividend the company has ever made. 


NILES, MICH.—The Michigan Central Railroad has just com- 
pleted a telephone train dispatching circuit between Niles, Mich., 
and Kensington, IIll., a distance of 76 miles. There are 18 regular 
order stations and two emergency stations. The emergency sta- 
tions are for use of train crews and are so arranged that a crew 
may at any time stop at these sidings and call up the dispatcher 
if assistance is needed, or get instructions to go ahead if the 
track is clear. This installation is on the main line between De- 
troit and Chicago, and is the fourth circuit of this kind installed 
by the Michigan Central. When the circuit now being installed 
between Jackson and Niles is completed all trains running be- 
tween Detroit and Chicago, Detroit and Toledo, and Detroit and 
Saginaw will be dispatched and receive all running orders by 
telephone, an equipment of about 500 miles. 

PRINCETON, MO.—Claude J. Bain, president of the Trenton 
Telephone Company visited Princeton and announced the inten- 
tion of building a metallic line from Grundy to Princeton. The 
line will be erected on the poles of the Grand River ‘felephone 
Company. 

ANACONDA, MONT.—On account of the rapid increase in 
business it has become necessary for the Montana Independent 
Telephone Company to install a much Jarger switchboard, 

WEEDSPORT, N. Y.—The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Cayuga-Onondaga Telephone Company, was held recently 
and the following officers were elected: President, W. E. Palmer; 
vice-president, F. E. Gilbert; secretary, B. F. Selsmer; treasurer, 
John B. Pierce. The following directors: W. E. Palmer, Frank 
E. Gilbert, Benjamin F. Selsmer, Howard Follett, Fred Carpenter, 
Lafrina L. Diper, Fred M. Harrington, John B. Pierce and 
Alexander H. Cowie. 

LOGAN, OHIO.—The Logan Home Telephone Company is mak- 
ing plans for extensive improvements to its plant. The improve- 
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ments will mean an expenditure of $10,000. One of the changes 
will be the installation of a common battery system. 

THOMASTON, TEX.—A telephone line will be built from this 
place to Fordtran, a distance of about 12 miles. The material for 
the line has all been ordered, and the first car of cedar posts are 
unloaded. The line will be known as the Thomaston-Fordtran 
Company, and will be built by home capital. The same people 
will in the near future put in a complete exchange, connecting 
with Meyersville and Arneckeville. °* 

WHEELING, W. VA.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany held its annual meeting at Cameron recently. This company 
is getting to be a very large concern, composed of thirty-eight 
local companies besides having free exchange with several chartered 
companies and a toll exchange with the National. The reports of 
the outgoing officers show a healthy condition financially and 
otherwise. The following officers were elected for the coming 
year: President Wilbert Jones, vice-president, John Shiric; 
treasurer, J. J. Lutes; secretary, Edward Tubaugh. 

MERRILLAN, WIS.—A party of representatives of the North- 
field Farmers’ Telephone Co. were in the village recently con- 
cerning the proposition of building their line into Merrillan. The 
party consisted of H. A. M. Steen, director of the company; An- 
ton Elllinger, treasurer, and H. L. Hanson, secretary. After they 
had talked with some of the business men it was decided to call 
a meeting of the Advancement Association and let them present 
their proposition at that meeting. 

WEYBURN, SASK., CAN.—The Weyburn Rural Telephone 
Company has put in operation its line to the south and has com- 
menced the construction of other lines radiating from here. A 
number of subscribers have been secured and the line promises 
to be a financial success. 


ELECTIONS. 


MODESTA, CAL.—The Sylvan Telephone Company held its 
annual meeting for the purpose of electing officers and the result 
of the meeting was, for president, J. S. Hayman; secretary, N. 
McBride; treasurer, First National Bank of Modesta. Directors, 
J. S. Hayman, Adolph Ekstein, W. F. Coffee, S. S. Stuart, J. J. 
Hardie and Henry Bray. 

CUBA, ILL.—The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Cuba Central Telephone Company was held recently. It was 
voted at this time to incorporate the company under the State 
Laws. The condition of the company, as shown by the various 
reports, proved very satisfactory to all. Mr. John Irwin was 
elected president and Miss Nettie Nicholson as secretary. N. A. 
Rowken and O. G. Grady were re-elected as directors, to serve 
two and three years, respectively. 

MORRISON, ILL.—The Whiteside Farmers’ Mutual Telephone 
Company held its annual meeting recently, and the reports of 
the various officers showed the company to be in excellent con- 
dition. This company is a mutual company, and was under heavy 
obligations within the past year, but at the time of the meeting 
the debt had been entirely cleared. This company was organized 
in 1903 with one line to Prophetstown, and at the present time 
has over 700 subscribers. No dividends are paid, but service is 
given subscribers at a much lower rate than any other company, 
the charge being about $6.00 per year. The old officers were re- 
elected because of the satisfactory way in which the business 
was transacted within the past year, and stand as follows: 
President, C. H. Mason; vice-president, J. H. Martin; secretary, 
F. Trautwein and treasurer, R. E. Cochran. J. W. Bechtel and 
F. Trautwein were elected directors for three years. 

MUSCATINE, IA.—The Wilton Telephone Company elected the 
following officers to serve the interests of the company for the 
ensuing year. C. H. Wilson, president; Fred Maurer, vice-presi- 
dent; H. E. Nicaulus, secretary; W. D. Harris, treasurer and man- 
ager. Directors, C. H. Wilson, Fred Maurer, H. E. Nichaulus, 
Geo. Bannick, J. H. Wacker, A. R. Leith, D. E. Smith, A. C. 
Shiflet and W. D. Harris. 

HERINGTON, KAN.—At the meeting of the directors of the 
Home Telephone Company of White City, George Kohler of Her- 
ington was elected a director, to succeed Fred Walker, resigned. 

NORTON, KANS.—An election of officers of the Farmers’ Tele- 
phone Company resulted in the re-election of the old officers, 
who are: E, V. Peterson, president; Sam Teaford, vice-presi- 
dent; J. E. Gleason, treasurer, and Charles Griffith, assistant 
secretary, and Mrs. Thields, secretary. 

HARVARD, NEBR.—At the annual meeting of the Harvard 
Telephone Company the following directors were elected: J. H. 
Yost, Theo. Griess, G. W. Phillips, George Keasling, Frank 
Waterman and M. H. Hember. The board of directors met and 
elected officers as follows: J. W. Israelson, president; G. W. 
Phillips, vice-president and treasurer; Theo. Griess, secretary; J. 


H. Yost, general manager. During the past year the company 
expended 32,300 in improvements, and paid $1,000 on the out- 
Standing indebtedness. 

WAUNETA, NEBR.—E. G. Steward was re-elected president 


and Jay Pearson, secretary of the Wauneta Telephone Company. 
APPLETON, WIS.—The result of the election of the Fox River 





Valley Telephone & Telegraph Company, held in Chicago re- 
cently, is as follows: John M. Baer, Appleton, Wis., president 
and general manager; Dr. W. E. Fairfield, Green Bay, Wis., 
vice-president; Wm. Van Nortwick, Appleton, Wis., secretary; 


D. E. Reese, Appleton, Wis., treasurer. Directors: J. McNaugh- 


ton, Appleton, Wis.: W. F. Hayes, Chicago; Jos. P. Hoeffel, 
Green Bay, Wis.; D. J. Boyle, Appleton; D. E. Reese, Appleton; 
John M. Baer, Appleton; Wm. Van Nortwick, Appleton. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

DUNCAN, ARIZ.—Investigations are being made by the Consoli- 
dated Telephone & Telegraph Company, of Tuscon, Ariz., for the 
purpose of erecting a telephone system in Duncan and surround- 
ing territory. E. J. Lehman, of Clifton, Ariz., is local manager. 

MAMMOTH SPRINGS, ARK.—Lehman Kay of Salem and H. 
A. Northcott have purchased the Montgomery Telephone system 
in Fulton County, and announce that they will at once begin 
the extension of the line to various points in the county. 


DIXON, ILL.—The Dixon Home Telephone Company, recently 
issued its new telephone directory. The list of subscribers has 
grown substantially since the issue of the last directory, last 
winter. The list now numbers over 1,600. 


ELMWOOD, ILL.—The Elmwood Telephone Company has been 
purchased from D. E. Kemp by P. Maher. 


PEKIN, ILL.—It is reported that the Farmers’ Mutual Tele- 
phone Company and the Tazewell County company have com- 
pleted arrangements for the merging of the two companies. 

BOYDS, MD.—A large number of farmers and citizens met 
at Poolesville to discuss the future prospects of telephone service. 
Since the withdrawal of the United Telegraph & Telephone Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania the town has been without service, and 
the residents are planning the building of lines locally, and to 
connect Poolesville, Boyd, Dickerson and Barnesville. It is re- 
ported that several thousand dollars worth of stock has already 
been subscribed and judging from the enthusiasm shown a sys- 
tem will be built shortly. 

DETROIT, MICH.—The Home Telephone Company’s bid for 
telephones for the homes and schools for the employes and mem- 
bers of the board of education was accepted by the committee 
and referred to the Board for action. The Home company’s bid 
was $1,000 while the other company’s was $1,600. 

HATTIESBURG, MISS.—Work is going rapidly forward on the 
long-distance telephone line of the Home Telephone Company 
from this city to Jackson. R. P. Black, district manager, who 
has charge of the local plant together with the one in operation 
at Meridian, says the poles for the new line have been distributed 
more than half the distance to Jackson. With favorable con- 
ditions it is expected that the line will be ready for service by 
the first of the year. The Home Company is also constructing 
a line from Meridian to Jackson, and with the completion of the 
local plant the company will have lines in operation between three 
of the principal cities of the state. 

AINSWORTH, NEBR.—The Ainsworth Telephone system was 
sold by W. H. Williams to A. R. Workman, of Dainville, O. Pos- 
session was given November 1. 

TONOPAH, NEV.—Edward Clifford, one of the discoverers of 
the new camp of Ellendale, near Tonopah, has purchased from 
J. C. McCormick the telephone line from Tonopah to Clifford 
and will immediately extend it to Ellendale and Stone Cabin. 
At the present time there is no wire communication with either 
Stone Cabin or Ellendale. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Wayne-Monroe Telephone Company is 
moving its general offices from Lyons to Newark, where they 
will occupy rooms in the Pioneer block over the State bank. 
General Manager H. P. McDonough has already made his head- 
quarters in Newark. 

COLUMBIANA, OHIO.—Citizens who have been complaining of 
the poor telephone service here and who advocate the organiza- 
tion of an Independent company, held a meeting a Short time ago 
at which the situation was thoroughly discussed, and preliminary 
action taken. The claim is that the business has entirely out- 
grown the capacity of the equipment of the company operating. 
The committee was organized by the selection of H. O. Newell, 
chairman, and S. S. Weaver, secretary. A committee of five 
was appointed to act with these two officers in canvassing the 
town to determine how many would take the new telephones, take 
stock in an independent company and to make preliminary ar- 
rangements for securing a charter. D. G. Raley, of Salem, man- 
ager of the Columbiana County Telephone Company, was present 
and addressed the meeting. He met a volley of questions fired 
at him from all angles and finally requested that action toward 
organizing an Independent company be deferred until the chief 
engineer of the company could come and make arrangements for 
better service. However, the executive committee met and in- 
structed the secretary to apply for corporation blanks. It was 
also decided to secure a competent engineer to make a plat of 
the town and an estimate of the cost for installing an Independent 
telephone system here. 

GROVE, OKLA.—The Grove Telephone Co. is constantly ex- 
panding. It now owns the Afton Telephone Co., having bought 
same through W. H. Curtis several weeks ago. They assumed 
control of their new possessions October 1. 

It is said that the line at Afton is in poor shape, but under 
the new management and ownership it will be rebuilt and great- 
ly improved in every way. 

The Grove Telephone Co. owns its own toll line to Fairland and 
reach Afton by going over their line to Fairland. 

MORRISON, OKLA.—The Kniseley Telephone Co., W. T. 
Kniseley, manager, has sold its exchange and city phones in 
Glencoe to the Twin Valley Telephone Co., N. S. Lemar, man- 
ager, of Morrison. The consideration is the cost of the phones 
less the expense of erecting. 

LA CROSSE, WIS.—The La Crosse Telephone Company recently 
enlarged its office space by adding another large room in the 
building already occupied. Increased business, etc., has made this 
move necessary. 





